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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND ACADEMIC SUCCESS! 
LEONARD WORELL 


State University of lowa 


Interest in the predictive value of “non- 
intellectual” factors in academic achieve- 
ment has recently increased as a conse- 
quence, in part, of the limited predictive 
value of conventional academic aptitude 
measures. Only a small portion of the vari- 
ance in academic success can be attributed 
to the variance in measures of ability and 
previous academic achievement. Unfortu- 
nately, the findings of available studies 
dealing with “nonintellectual” variables do 
not seem to contribute appreciably to ei- 
ther the practical aim of improved predic- 
tion or the theoretical purpose of increasing 
the generality of behavior theories. 

The present study employs the level of 
aspiration paradigm in predicting academic 
achievement. Most commonly, the level of 


aspiration refers to the subsequent level of 


performance which an individual states he 
anticipates achieving following perform- 
ance on a task. Major emphasis is on the 
discrepancy between previous performance 
and expected subsequent performance. It 
has been apparent for some time, however, 
that the level of aspiration is not a unitary 
construct. The use of a number of levels of 
aspiration is exemplified in the work of 
Lewin, Dembo, Festinger, and Sears 


* This research was supported in part by 
a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The author wishes to thank 
the members of the Reed College faculty for 
their cooperation in this project. Particular 
appreciation is extended to Fred Courts, 
under whose direction the questionnaire em- 
ployed in the present study was developed. 
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(1944), where the levels a person hoped 
for, expected, and was minimally satisfied 
with in achieving were viewed as separately 
meaningful. The level of aspiration, there- 
fore, may be conceptualized more broadly 
and a variety of discrepancy scores may be 
obtained depending upon the nature of the 
questions which elicit aspiration §state- 
ments. Not only may discrepancy scores be 
derived from expectancy estimates and pre- 
vious performance, but also from a com- 
parison of wished for performance and 
previous performance, wished for perform- 
ance and expected performance, and so on. 
In the present study, discrepancy scores 
are obtained by using various estimates of 
an individual’s own performance rather 
than his actual performance. 

Discrepancy scores derived from esti- 
mates of performance may also be viewed 
as reflecting a dimension of reality-irreality. 
The relationship of level of aspiration to a 
reality-irreality dimension has appeared in 
the work of Lewin et al. (1944) and Rotter 
(1954). In this study, the reality-irreality 
dimension is defined as any discrepancy be- 
tween estimated performance or effort and 
some other aspiration estimate. The larger 
a diserepancy the more an individual may 
be regarded as unrealistic. 

The general hypothesis of the study is 
that the reality-irreality dimension is re- 
lated to academic success. It is assumed 
that persons with highly discrepant scores 
base their estimates of performance on un- 
realistic considerations of a wishful or 
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avoidant nature. Such individuals, when 
faced with academic performance situa- 
tions, are expected to invoke more unrealis- 
tic and avoidant responses than Ss with 
lower discrepancy scores. Thus, for exam- 
ple, of two persons with identical estimates 
of previous performance but divergent es- 
timates of subsequent performance, the one 
with the more discrepant score is expected 
to perform more poorly since achievement 
situations for him evoke more unrealistic 
behaviors. It should be noted that we are 
not concerned here with the factors leading 
to the development of unrealistic behavior, 
but only with the relationship of this be- 
havior to academic performance. 


EXPERIMENTAL HYPOTHESES 


Level of aspiration measures were con- 
structed on the basis of the following ques- 
tions, which were rated by all Ss on a decile 


seale: 


1. How hard do you work on your studies 
relative to other students? 

2. How do you think your average grades 
compare with those of your classmates? 

3. If you plan to return next year, how 
well do you expect to do in comparison with 
other members of your class? 

4. If you really tried to do well and worked 
near the limits of your capacity, how would 
your average grades compare with those of 
your classmates? 

5. How well would you like to do in order 
to be reasonably well satisfied according to 
your own standards? 


The following predictions refer to the 
combination of pairs of the preceding esti- 


mates, 
Academic adjustment is inversely related 
to the degree to which students’ estimates 


of: 


1. What their performance would be when 
working near the limits of capacity exceed 
their estimates of how hard they have worked 
in the past (Questions 4 minus 1). 

2. Their future performance are above 
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their estimates of previous performance 
(Questions 3 minus 2). 

3. What their performance would be when 
working near the limits of capacity are above 
their estimates of previous performance 
(Questions 4 minus 2). 

4. What they would be reasonably satis- 
fied with in their performance exceeds their 
estimates of previous performance (Ques- 
tions 5 minus 2). 


METHOD 


Subjects 

The study was conducted in a small lib- 
eral arts college which places a strong em- 
phasis on scholastic achievement. The col- 
lege attempts, however, to encourage a 
desire for learning rather than emphasize 
grade point achievement. Thus, grades are 
assigned for administrative purposes but 
are not typically revealed to the student 
by the instructors. The student is given 
only an indication of his relative decile 
standing at the end of each year. Students 
in the freshmen class, in contrast to the 
other classes, had been given no indication 
of their relative positions, since the study 
was conducted prior to the end of their 
first year. 

The 421 students used in this study were 
drawn from the entire student body of 
about 550 for the academic year 1952-53. 
Subjects participated on a voluntary basis. 
The ratio of males to females in both the 
sample and the total enrollment is approxi- 
mately four to one. 


Materials 

Two major types of data were obtained: 
level of aspiration data and criterion meas- 
ures: the latter included (a) total college 
grade average, computed by placing each 
student into one of three categories, above 
C, C, and below C, for each year of his at- 
tendance, and then averaging across years: 
(6) grade decile rank during the year that 
the information was obtained; (c) survival, 
attainment or nonattainment of a degree. 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP OF APTITUDE AND HiGH ScHooL ACHIEVEMENT TO 
Decite Rank AND ToTaL GRADE AVERAGE 


Freshmen (V = 138) 


CEEB | HSA | 


Aptitude 
High School 
Achievement 


Sophomores (NV = 97) 


Juniors (V = 76) 


ACE | HSA | DR 


Aptitude 
High School 
Achievement 


* Significant at .01 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 


REsULTs AND DIscussION 


Efficiency of Traditional Measures 


Many studies (Henry, 1950) support 
the utility of aptitude and high school 
achievement measures in predicting college 
success. This study used the ACE with 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors, and the 
CEEB with freshmen. Table 1 shows that 
the CEEB, but not the ACE, correlates 
significantly with grade decile rank and to- 
tal grade average. In addition, high school 
achievement is clearly superior to aptitude 
in prediction and little (Table 2) is gained 
by combining high school achievement and 
aptitude. 


Aspiration and Scholastic Success 


Prior to an examination of the results 
for the specific predictions, it may be 
worthwhile to determine the stability of the 
five aspiration questions. Previous studies 
(Lewin et al., 1944), employing relatively 
short retest intervals, suggest that level of 
aspiration is a reasonably consistent meas- 
ure. The stability of our aspiration meas- 


TABLE 2 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF APTITUDE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TO DeEcILE 
Rank anv TotaL Grape AVERAGE 


Class DR TGA 


Freshmen 
Sophomores 43 
Juniors .3! .23 
Seniors 39 


ures over a four-year period on a group of 
40 is presented in Table 3. Considering the 
number of factors which may potentially 
contribute to changes in estimates, over a 
relatively long time span, the consistency 
of estimates is quite high. 

The following four predictions were ex- 
amined: Academic adjustment is inversely 
related to the degree to which students’ 
estimates of (a) what their performance 
would be when working near the limits of 
capacity exceed their estimates of how hard 
they have worked in the past; (6) their 
future performance are above their esti- 
mates of previous performance; (c) what 
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TABLE 3 
STABILITY OF ASPIRATION ESTIMATES 
Over Four-YeAR 
Estimate r* 
1. Effort 4 
2. Previous Academic Performance 61 
3. Expected Performance Next Year 56 
4. Capacity Performance .52 
5. Reasonable Satisfaction Level .48 


* 39 required for significance at .01 level. 


their performance would be when working 
near the limits of capacity are above their 
estimates of previous performance; (d) 
what they would be reasonably satisfied 
with in their performance exceeds their 
estimates of previous performance. 

With the exception of the nonsignificant 
relationship to decile rank in the senior 
group in Prediction a, the results (Table 
4) show significant relationships between 
aspiration diserepancy scores and both dec- 
ile rank and total grade average in all other 
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TABLE 4 


comparisons. We may conclude that the 
student who behaves unrealistically, or 
more specifically, the one who perceives his 
reasonable level of performance satisfac- 
tion as lying above previous achievement, 
has aspirations markedly beyond past per- 
formance, estimates his potential capacity 
performance as lying far above the effort 
he expends, and believes that he can 
achieve far beyond what he already has by 
pressing himself to the limit of his ability, 
will tend to attain and continue to attain 
a lower scholastic standing. On the other 
hand, the student who holds moderate as- 
pirations, perceives his effort as being com- 
mensurate with his potential capacity per- 
formance, does not see his performance as 
markedly improving by making a “total 
push,” and whose standards of acceptable 
satisfaction are below his previous achieve- 
ment, tends to obtain grade success. 

Note may be taken of the generally de- 
clining values of the correlations with grade 
average from the sophomore to the senior 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PREDICTOR VARIABLES AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
Prepictors TO DeciLe RANK AND ToTat GRADE AVERAGE* 


| 
5 | 6 | DR | TGA | 
Freshmen (N = 138) | 

1 | .32{ .67| .23| .35|—.16|—.22**|— .26** 
2 | 73| .71/—.06|— .32|— .56**/— .48°*| 
3 | .66| .40'— .57** | — .63** 
| | | .26|—.36 —.65**|—.58**| 

Sophomores (V = 99) 

1 | .69 17) .14|— .22|— .32**|— .27°* 
2 | .69| .71| .38|\—.14/—.52**|— .45°* 
3 | | .65|— .17/— .17/— .60°*|— .70** 
| — .15|— .24|— .57**|— .58** 


1/2/3141] 85 |6 1] DR |TGA 
Juniors (V = 85) 

1 | .49! .68! .19! 

2 | .45) .42°* 

3 64) .57** 

4 —.13) .14/—.22* |—.51°* 
Seniors (V = 75) 

1 | —| .30) .19,-.36, |—.24* 

3 | | | 

4) | | .14 — .34/—.38**|— .26** 


® Variables include: 1. Estimated capacity performance minus estimated effort. 2. Estimated expected perform- 
ance minus estimated previous performance. 3. Estimated capacity performance minus estimated previous perform- 
ance. 4. Estimated reasonable satisfaction level minus estimated previous performance. 5. Aptitude. 6. High school 


achievement 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
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years. Tentatively, at least two factors may 
be involved in this progression: either those 
with highly discrepant scores have discon- 
tinued their education, thus making each 
successive group more homogeneous, or 
some modification may occur in the ap- 
parent disabling aspects of high standards. 
An examination of the scores obtained by 
the four classes indicates that they do not 
differ with regard to means and variances 
of discrepancy scores. It would appear, 
then, that although highly discrepant 
scores are associated with poor early at- 
tainment, some students are capable of 
learning to adjust to unrealistic standards 
and to function adequately. 

The high degree of relationship apparent 
among the predictors (Table 4) may be at- 
tributable to the common underlying di- 
mension of reality-irreality. On the other 
hand, these relationships may also point to 
the tendency of an individual to rate him- 
self consistently in a given direction and 
may involve response sets analagous to 
those proposed by Cronbach (1950). 


Multiple Correlations 


Table 5 contains the multiple correla- 
tions for ability and high school achieve- 
ment, aspiration indices, and the combined 
indices with both decile rank and total 
grade average. The use of all six variables 
provides the highest multiple correlations 
with both criteria. Although 
somewhat lower than those obtained with 
six variables, the multiple Rs with the four 
aspiration discrepancy measures exceed 
those obtained with the ability and high 
school achievement indices. The latter cor- 
relations strongly support the value of 
these relatively nonintellectual indices in 
predicting academic success. 


academic 


Sur ival 


In approaching the problem of mortality, 
the aspiration discrepancy scores were com- 


bined into a single score (AS) for each 


student. This procedure seemed justified 
since the correlation of the four additively 
combined aspiration scores with total grade 
average yielded values of —.57 and —.54 
for the freshmen and sophomore classes re- 
spectively, both of which are significant be- 
yond the .01 level. Using the AS, an em- 
pirical cutting point was determined for 
discriminating between graduates and non- 
graduates. By adopting a cutting score of 
9 and below versus above 9, a chi square of 
16.14, significant beyond the .001 level, was 
obtained for the freshmen group. It is ap- 
parent from Table 6 that the AS is not 
equally discriminatory for both high and 
low scorers. Freshmen high scorers are dif- 
ferentiated into graduates and nongradu- 
ates with reasonable accuracy while low 
scorers are not. With the sophomore group, 
a chi square of 7.64 is obtained, significant 
at beyond the .01 level. In contrast to the 
freshmen, sophomore high scorers are not 
as clearly differentiated into graduates and 
nongraduates, while low scorers are more 
satisfactorily separated. Finally, Table 6 
indicates that the AS is generally less satis- 
factory for the juniors. The chi square is 
reduced to 6.08, significant at less than the 
02 level. Furthermore, in contrast to the 
freshmen and sophomore groups, high 
scorers are not satisfactorily separated into 


TABLE 5 
MvuttiepLe CORRELATIONS OF ASPIRATION 
AND INTELLECTUAL MEASURES TO DeEcILE 
RANK AND ToTtTaL Grape AVERAGE 


| Fresh- Isopho 
men | mores 


| 
|Juniors Seniors 


Variables* 

— 


5, 6 231, 
1,2 .68).69| 66.79.75) .63).48 
74. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 |.75).7 


® The correlations at the senior level do not include 
Variable 2. For key to numbered Variables 1-4 see bot- 
tom of Table 4. 
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TABLE 6 
FREQUENCIES OF FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORE 
AND JUNIOR GRADUATES AND NONGRAD- 
UATES AND WITH HiIGH AaNp Low 
AS Scores 


AS Scores 
>9 9and < 
Freshmen 
Graduates 7 36 
Nongraduates 41 32 
Sophomores 
Graduates 11 35 
Nongraduates 24 20 
Juniors 
Graduates 12 46 
Nongraduates 15 16 


graduates and nongraduates, whereas low 
scorers are differentiated more accurately. 


Aspiration, Grades, and Attrition 


It may reasonably be asked what rela- 
tionship grades have to both the AS and 
attrition. Table 7 shows that among below 
C students a significantly greater number 
drop out than remain to receive a degree 
(50 vs. 11), while the reverse is found 
among C and above C students (60 vs. 94). 
Though grades are an obvious factor in 
mortality, these data indicate the presence 
of a large group with grades of C and above 
who leave for other reasons. 

Since the greatest attrition occurs during 
the freshmen and sophomore years (Re- 
search Report, 1953), these classes have 
been combined to increase our totals. The 
portion of Table 7 dealing with below C 
students indicates that, despite the rela- 
tively large number of high scoring non- 
graduates, the AS fails to differentiate 
graduates from nongraduates at a signifi- 
eant level. On the other hand, students 
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with grades of C and above are successfully 
differentiated into graduates and nongrad- 
uates. The chi square of 14.35 is significant 
beyond the .001 level. Thus, although 
grades are significantly related to attrition, 
the AS makes a preliminary contribution 
toward discriminating graduates from non- 
graduates, in a group which is not expe- 
riencing scholastic deficiency. 

While the aspiration measures have been 
shown to be related to academic success, 
one factor which might enhance the ob- 
tained relationships should be considered. 
This involves the association between some 
of the discrepancy aspiration scores and 
previous performance. A number of studies 
have found that goal diserepancy scores are 
to some extent negatively related to the 
performances from which they are derived. 
This stems primarily from two factors: (a) 
the greater opportunity for individuals low 
in performance to set higher goals, thereby 
obtaining larger discrepancy scores: and 
(6) forcing individuals at the extremes t« 
set goals within a restricted range or in a 
given direction. Thus, those with high per- 
formances would be restricted in their es- 
timates at the upper limit, while those with 


TABLE 7 
FREQUENCIES OF GRADUATES AND 
NONGRADUATES AMONG STUDENTS 

DIFFERENTIATED BY GR..DES 
AND AS Scores 


AS Scores 


>10 10 and < 


Below C Students* 


Graduate 5 6 
Nongraduate 10 40 


C and Above C Students» 


Graduate 78 16 
Nongraduate 32 28 


* Below C Students X* = 1.93 (NS). 
> C and Above Students X? = 14.35 (001). 


— 

32 
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very low performances would have little 
choice but to set goals at or above pre- 
viously attained levels. These conditions 
leave open the possibility that the discrep- 
aney scores predict well because of their 
dependence on previous performance. A 
similar argument has been advanced by 
Schultz and Ricciuti (1954). 

There are two aspects of this study, how- 
ever, which suggest that this interpretation 
of our findings is only partially and mini- 
mally correct. First, if including previous 
performance in one of the criteria (total 
grade average) were influential, one would 
expect that the correlations between aspira- 
tion measures and total grade average 
would increase from the freshmen to the 
senior classes. This is apparent since the 
more advanced students would have more 


of their previous performance included in 
the criterion. This expectation is not born 
out by the results (Table 5), in that the 
sophomore correlations are the highest, fol- 
lowed by the freshmen and juniors, with 


the seniors showing the lowest correlations. 
Thus, the magnitudes of the relationships 
are almost the reverse of expectation for 
the respective classes. The second consider- 
ation is that the success of the aspiration 
measures with regard to attrition among 
relatively successful students (C and above 
C total average grades) suggests that fac- 
tors other than previous performance are 
being assessed ‘by these measures. 

Since a number of studies (Gould & 
Kaplan, 1940; Holt, 1946; Schultz & Ric- 
ciuti, 1954) have been unsuccessful in re- 
lating level of aspiration measures to aca- 
demic success, it is worthwhile to note some 
of the differences between the present study 
and former ones. At least two differences 
may be important. The first of these is the 
type of level of aspiration task employed , 
in contrast to the use of somewhat artificial 
tasks, the present study obtained estimates 
that were highly related to the type of per- 
formance which we wished to predict. A 


second possible factor is that contrary to 
customary procedure, we did not use the 
actual previous performance level of the 
student but rather the student’s estimates 
of his previous performance, in a setting 
where students maintain only a very gen- 
eral impression of their grade standing. 
This procedure may increase the probabil- 
ity of reality distortion. The further utility 
of this procedure will have to be evaluated 
by subsequent research. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study attempted to determine the 
theoretical and empirical utility of the level 
of aspiration method in predicting college 
grades and attrition. The general assump- 
tion was that discrepancy scores between 
various estimates related to academic per- 
formance reflected the reality-irreality level 
at which the individual operated. Individ- 
uals with large discrepancy scores were 
considered unrealistic and were expected 
to perform more poorly in academic situ- 
ations since they would be more likely to 
employ unrealistic and avoidant problem 
solution behaviors. 

Discrepancy measures related to the gen- 
eral hypothesis were obtained from the 
combination of estimates given to varying 
pairs of five level of aspiration questions. 
The college sample, consisting of almost 
the entire student body of a small liberal 
arts college, estimated their position on a 
decile scale according to how hard tl 
worked, previous performance, expected 
future performance, performance when 
working near the limits of capacity, and 
level of reasonable satisfaction. 

The results suggest the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Predictions of academic performance 
using ability and high school achievement 
measures yield multiple correlations for the 
four groups ranging from .23 to .47. Almost 
as high relationships were obtained with 
high school achievement alone. 
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2. The correlations between the discrep- 
ancy aspiration seores and academic per- 


formance provided strong support for the 
specific hypotheses dealing with the reality- 
irreality dimension. The student who held 
aspirations close to previous performance, 
who perceived his level of reasonable per- 
formance satisfaction as lying below pre- 
vious performance, who believed that he 
would not achieve considerably beyond 
what he already has or his previous effort 
by exerting himself to the limits of his ca- 
pacity, tended to be successful in grade 
achievement. 

3. The magnitudes of the intercorrela- 
tions among the four predictors suggested 
that they were measuring a common factor 
to a high degree. 

4. The combination of the four predic- 
tors in a multiple correlation indicated that 
higher predictability is obtained with these 
relatively “nonintellectual” measures than 
with the ability and high school achieve- 
ment variables. The highest multiple cor- 
relations, however, were obtained through 
the combined use of both “intellectual” 
and “nonintellectual” measures. 

5. An attempt was made to differentiate 
graduates from nongraduates through the 
summation of the four predictors into a 
single Successful 
were made for the freshmen and sopho- 
more groups, but the discriminative power 
of the index was considerably reduced for 
the juniors. 

6. A further attempt was made to de- 
termine whether the discriminatory power 


index. discriminations 


of the aspiration index was related to the 
academic standing of the student. This 
analysis revealed that the index was un- 
successful in differentiating graduates from 
nongraduates among below C students but 
was effective among the ( 
students. 


and above C 
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In general, the results provide support 
for the fruitfulness of the level of aspira- 
tion method in predicting academic per- 
formance and attrition among a superior 
group of students. It should be emphasized 
that the success of the aspiration measures 
provides empirical confirmation of the util- 
ity of the level of aspiration approach 
rather than offering a practicable instru- 
ment for selection. Since the nature and 
setting of the particular sample employed 
was unique, one might not expect that such 
nonintellectual variables would play as 
meaningful a role among less homogeneous 
and less academically oriented students. 
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In a recent study, a sample of 878 high 
school pupils was divided into three income 
groups, and responses to 27 items reflecting 
attitudes toward high school were ana- 
lyzed to ascertain variations among income 
groups. The attitudinal items pertained to 
such objects as school, teachers, school 
program, other pupils, and the value of 
education. The groups varied significantly 
on only eight of the 27 items. Greatest var- 
iations generally were noted on items deal- 
ing with interpersonal relationships (e.g., 
Do you feel that the other students like 
you?). There was little or no variation in 
responses to items which suggested an ap- 
praisal of the school or school program, 
such as the number of school subjects and 
activities offered in the school, the grading 
system, the administration of the school, 
the method of teaching, and school equip- 
ment and facilities. 

After the forementioned study was com- 
pleted, an analysis was made of other 
available data from the same sample to 
compare the three income groups on sev- 
eral items of personal information—such as 
sex, schooling of parents, and participation 
in school and community activities. The 
purposes of the second analysis were to 
identify the characteristics on which pupils 
in the three groups differed significantly, 
and to compare affective behavior (de- 
noted by responses to attitudinal items) 
with factual descriptions of the Ss. 

Several studies of the characteristics of 


pupils of diverse socioeconomic groups 
have been reported in the literature. Hol- 
lingshead (1949), for example, found that 
adolescents in the middle and lower-upper 
social classes were more likely to attend 


athletic events, school dances, evening 
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plays and parties, and participate in ex- 
tracurricular activities than adolescents 
in lower classes. Smith (1945) reported 
a high degree of relationship between 
participation in extracurricular activities 
and Sims Socio-Economic scale scores. In 
a study of junior high school pupils, 
Abrahamson (1952) found that middle 
class pupils participated in more extra- 
curricular activities, received more schol- 
arship awards, scored higher on social 
held student 
offices, and participated more frequently 
in student government, proportionately, 
than pupils in lower social classes 

An investigation of factors related to 
social acceptance of pupils living in a small 
community, the population of which was 
expanded and changed radically when a 
war industry was located in the area, was 
conducted by Morgan (1946). His findings 
disclosed that the social position of pupils 
was stabilized rapidly, and that father’s in- 
come and parents’ education were the two 


acceptance scales, 


most pertinent factors bearing on social 
acceptance and reputation. Keisler (1954) 
examined the relationship between pa- 
rental occupation and membership in 
YMCA and YWCA sponsored clubs, and 
reported that occupation of parents, grade 
point average, and scholastic aptitude were 
related significantly to membership in 
these clubs. 


PROCEDURE 


27 


A questionnaire, containing attitudi- 
nal items and a number of personal infor- 
mation items, was administered to approxi- 
mately 3000 pupils in nine Indiana high 
schools (Coster, 1955). A sample of 878 
eases was selected from the returns. The 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN 
Eacu Income Group 


Number and percentage 
of pupils 
| 


Number of 
items checked 
on House and 

Home scale 


Income 
group 


Low 
Middle 
High 


219 | 24.9 
| 63.6 
11.9 


100.0 


878 


Totals. . 


sample included 100 questionnaires, se- 
lected randomly, from each of six larger 
schools, and all usable questionnaires from 
three smaller schools. 

The personal information items included 
a “House and Home” scale, designed to 
yield an indication of income level. This 
scale has been used extensively by Rem- 
mers and others in the Purdue Opinion 
Panel studies to divide pupils into income 
groups.’ Remmers and Kirk (1953) and 
Elias (1944) have reported on the validity 
of the scale. The seale consisted of seven 
items found in the home or provided for 
the pupil.? Based on the number of items 
checked by each respondent, Ss were di- 
vided into high (five to seven items 
checked), middle (three or four items), 


and low (zero to two items) income 


'The Purdue Opinion Panel is published 
periodically by the Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. Permission 
to use the “House and Home” scale was 
granted kindly by the publishers of the 
Purdue Opinion Panel. Special acknowledge- 
ment is due R. L. Horton, who suggested the 
items used in this scale. 

*The items were a vacuum cleaner; an 
electric or gas refrigerator; a bath tub or 
shower with running water; two automobiles 
(excluding trucks); lessons in drama, art, 
expression, dancing, or music provided out- 
side the school; an automatic dishwasher; 
and a cabin or cottage for vacations. 


groups. The number and percentage of 
pupils in each income group are shown in 
Table 1. 

The personal information items included 
such categories as sex, size of family, 
schooling of parents, hours spent working 
or studying at home, grade received in 
school, participation in high school and 
out-of-school activities, and offices held in 
organizations. Each item in the question- 
naire was followed with a list of appro- 
priate responses, one of which was to be 
checked. 

For each item a null hypothesis was 
postulated: There is no difference in the 
proportion of pupils checking each re- 
sponse category when they are divided into 
three income levels. Hypotheses were 
tested by the chi-square technique with 
tests based on a series of 3 X n contin- 
gency tables. Adjacent response categories 
were combined, whenever necessary, to 
provide a minimum expected frequency 
of five in each cell. Additional combina- 
tions were made to conserve space in the 
tables, where reductions in the number of 
cells did not alter the character of the re- 
sults. 


RESULTS 


Analyses were made of 23 personal 
information items. In marked contrast to 
the relative homogeneity of responses to 
the items in the attitudinal study (Coster, 
1958), the pupils in the three groups varied 
sharply on two thirds of the personal in- 
formation items. A total of 16 hypotheses 
were rejected, 13 at the .001 level of con- 
fidence, and one each at the .01, 02 and 
05 levels. 

For the report of the results, the items 
are grouped into four divisions: Personal 
Information, Success in School, Partici- 
pation in School and Community Activi- 
ties, and Work or Study. 
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Personal Information 


The personal information items include 
sex, broken homes, size of family, schooling 
of father and mother, and employment of 
mother outside the home. Most of the 
items in this division are associated with 
income level or socioeconomic status. Re- 
sults of tests of significance are shown in 
Table 2. Three of the six hypotheses were 
rejected at the .001 level of confidence, one 
was rejected at the .02 level, and two hy- 
potheses failed to be rejected. 

Size of family and schooling of parents 
varied significantly with income level, with 
P < 001. Computed chi-square values 
greatly exceeded the value required for sig- 
nificance at this level. With regard to 
family size, high income families were 
more than twice as likely to have one to 
three children as low income families, and 


low income families were more than twice 
as likely to have four or more children as 
high income families. Concerning schooling 
of parents, variations were noted at each 
level of education, with greatest variations 
observed in the incidence of college attend- 
ance. Approximately one of four high in- 
come fathers attended college, as com- 
pared with one middle income father in 
eight, and one low income father in 30. 
Mothers varied similarly. One high income 
mother in four attended college, as com- 
pared with one middle income mother in 
seven, and one low income mother in 30. 

There were variations in the percentage 
of boys and girls in each income group, 
and the attending hypothesis was rejected 
at the 2% level. The sample included 450 
boys and 428 girls, but the difference in 
proportion of boys and girls was not sig- 
nificant. The percentage of boys exceeded 


TABLE 2 
Resvutts or Tests oF SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONAL INFORMATION ITEMS, SHOWING 
PERCENTAGE OF Pupits CHECKING Response CATEGORIES BY INcomME Groups 


Item 


. Sex 
a. Boy 
b. Girl 

2. With whom do pupils live? 

a. With father and mother 
b. Others ‘ 

. Number of children in family. 
a. One to three children 
b. Four or more children 

. Schooling of father. 
a. Grade school 
b. High school 
ec. College. 

. Schooling of mother. 
a. Grade school 
b. High school 
ec. College. . 

. Mother employed outside of home 
a. Yes 
b. No 


| Income group 


Total | P 


Low 


| High | Middle | 


5 | ; 48.7 
82. 
17. 


Sal 
| 
02 
10 
| 
| 68.3 | 52.7 | 29.6 | 49.5 | a 
| 31.7 | 46.2 | 70.3 | 50.5 | .001 J 
| 18.8 | 36.2 56.0 39.0 | 
52.5 | 50.8 | 40.8 | 48.5 | 
28.7 | 12.9 | 3.2 | 12.4 | .001 
| | 9.9 | 21.8 | 44.4 | 26.0 | is 
| | 64.3 | 64.5 | 52.2 | 61.5 | 
25.7 | 13.3 | 3.3 | 12.5 | .001 
| 31.7 | 32.4 | 23.9 | 30.2 * 
f | 68.3 | 67.6 | 76.1 | 69.8 | .10 
‘ 
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the percentage of girls in the middle in- middle groups lived with only one parent, 
come group, whereas the percentage of a step-parent, or other relatives or persons. 
girls exceeded the percentage of boys in The differences in proportions, however, 
the high and low groups. Additional chi- were not sufficiently large to be statisti- 
square tests were made, comparing the cally significant. And the data in Table 2 
high group with the others, the high and indicate that a higher percentage of high 
middle groups, the low group with the and middle income mothers are employed 
other two groups, and the low and middle outside the home, but, again, the differ- 
groups. A significant chi-square value was ences were not significant. 
obtained when the low group was com- 
pared with either the middle group, or 
with the other two groups. These data The “Success in School” items, listed in 
probably suggest a higher dropout rate Table 3, included queries on plans to con- 
among low income boys than low income tinue education, failure in school, and 
girls. average marks. Six hypotheses were tested, 
A higher percentage of pupils from the and five were rejected at the .001 level. 
low income group than from the high and The proportion of pupils who indicated 


Success in School 


TABLE 3 
Resvutts or Tests or SIGNIFICANCE OF Success IN ITems, SHOWING 
PERCENTAGE OF PupILs CHECKING RESPONSE 

CATEGORIES, BY INcomME Group 


Income Group 
Item 


| 
| High | Middle| Low | Total | P 
| 


7. Plan to graduate from high school? 


a. Yes | 99.0 96.4 | 89.0 | 94.9 

b. Undecided or no.. | 1.0 3.6 | 11.0 | 5.1 .001 
8. Plan to go to college? | 

a. Yes 49.5 | 32.1 | 15.5 | 30.0 

b. Undecided or no.. 50.5 67.9 84.5 | 70.0 .001 
9. Years failed in grade school? | 

a. None $4.1 | 86.1 | 77.6 | 84.9 

b. One or more.. 5.9 | 13.9 | 22.4 15.1 .001 
10. Subjects failed in high school? 

a. None 93.1 | 87.9 §2.8 87.3 

b. One or more.. 6.9 12.7 05 
11. Average marks received in high school. | | 

a. A or B average ; | 71.3 | 49.4 31.2 | 47.4 | 

b. C, D or F average 28.7 | 50.5 | $8.8 52.6 | .001 
12. Cited on honor roll during past year. 

a. Yes 42.4 | 35.3 20.3 32.3 

b. No F 57.6 64.7 | 79.7 67.3 001 
13. Field of specialization. 

a. College preparatory or academic 34.0 19.1 9.0 18.5 

b. General 13.4 | 17.7 13.2 16.2 

ce. Vocational 52.6 | 63.2 77.8 65.3 001 
14. Selected life’s work. 

a. Yes 42.6 34.9 32.7 35.2 

57.4 4.8 


b. Not definitely or no 
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that they plan to graduate from high 
school and go to college was significantly 
higher for the high group than for the 
other two groups, with P < .001 in both 
instances. There were more failures in 
grade school and high school subjects for 
the low income group than the other two 
groups. Differences in grade school failures 
were significant at the .001 level. The 
three groups, however, were more homo- 
geneous with regard to failure in high 
school subjects, with P < .05. 

Scholastic success, as measured by aver- 
age marks in school, varied markedly 
among the three groups. High income 
pupils were more than twice as likely to 
report A or B grade averages than low 
income pupils. Similar variations were 
noted when pupils were asked whether 
their names have appeared on their school 
honor rolls. 

Closely related to the success in school 
items were the questions on field of spe- 
cialization and selection of life’s work. Re- 
sults of tests of significance for these two 
items are included in Table 3. Field of 
specialization varied significantly with in- 
come group, with P < .001. A larger per- 
centage of high income pupils than middle 
or low income pupils were enrolled in the 
college preparatory or academic curricu- 
lums, whereas low income pupils were at- 
tracted in greater proportions to one of the 
vocational programs. Among the three 
groups, there was very little difference in 
the percentages of pupils who elected a 
general program. The relatively high per- 
centage of pupils who were enrolled in a 
vocational program (including industrial 
arts in addition to vocational agriculture, 
homemaking, and industrial education) 
probably is an indication of limited cur- 
ricular offerings in small schools. Practi- 
cally all boys in the smaller schools were 
enrolled in vocational agriculture, and a 
large proportion of girls in the smaller 
schools studied homemaking for at least 
two or three years. 


Approximately one third of the Ss indi- 
cated that they definitely had selected 
their life’s work. A higher percentage of 
the “Yes” responses was from the high 
income group than from the other two 
groups, but the differences were not sig- 
nificant. 


Participation in School and Community 
Activities 

All five hypotheses pertaining to school 
and community activities were rejected, 
four at the .001 level and one at the 01 
level, according to data in Table 4. One 
indication of participation in school ac- 
tivities—and social acceptance—is the ex- 
tent to which youths associate with fellow 
pupils. A significantly higher proportion 
of low income pupils, than high and middle 
income pupils, reported that they had 
most of their social activities outside of 
school with youths who go to other schools 
or who are not in school. 

Extremely wide variations occurred in 
the number of high school and out-of- 
school activities in which pupils of the 
three groups participated. Nearly ten 
times as many low income as high income 
pupils did not participate. Whereas nearly 
three fourths of the high income pupils 
reported that they participated in three 
or more high school activities, only one 
fourth of the low income group reported 
such extensive participation. And whereas 
nearly two thirds of the high income pu- 
pils indicated that they had participated 
in three or more out-of-school activities, 
less than one fifth of the low income group 
indicated similar participation. A diver- 
gence was also noted in the percentages of 
pupils who have been elected to an office. 
More than three fourths of the high in- 
come pupils and more than two thirds of 
the middle income pupils have been elected 
to an office in a high school or out-of- 
school activity, as compared with only 
40% of the low income group. 

Differences in the behavior of youths 


| 
~ 2 
4 
ty 
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or Tests oF SIGNIFICANCE 
Community Activities Irems, Suc 


Item 


15. With whom do pupils associate? 
a. With pupils in the same high school. . .| 
b. With youth in other high schools or not 
in school 
Participation in high school activities. 
a. None 
b. One or two activities 
c. Three or four activities. 
d. Five or more activities. . 
. Participation in out-of-school activities. 
a. None 
b. One or two activities 
ce. Three or four activities. 
d. Five or more activities 
Held office in an organization. 
a. Yes 
b. No ; 
. Frequency of Church or Sunday School | 
attendance. 

a. Three or more times per month 

b. Less than three times a month.. 

c. Never 


16. 


18. 


were noted in extent of Sunday School and 
Church attendance. Slightly more than 
three fourths of the high income pupils 
and over two thirds of the middle income 
pupils reported regular Sunday School 
and Church attendance, as contrasted with 
slightly more than one half of the low 
group. Fifteen per cent of the low income 
pupils indicated that they never attended 
Sunday School or Church, as compared 
with less than five per cent of the middle 
group and only one per cent of the high 
group. 
Work and Study 

The fourth division pertains to an anal- 
ysis of income group variation with re- 
gard to the number of hours spent work- 
ing or studying outside of school. This 
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TABLE 4 


CHECKING RESPONSE CATEGORIES, BY 


| High | Middle| Low | Total | P 
82.2 | 84.1 | 74.0 | 81.4 | 
| 
17.8 | 15.9 | 26.0 | 18.6 | 01 
2.0 | 95 | 19.2 | 11.1 
25.8 | 44.2 | 55.7 | 45.0 | 
35.6 | 29.5 | 21.0 | 28.1 | 
36.6 | 16.7 | 4.1 | 15.8 | .001 
| 
3.0 | 11.3 | 27.9 | 14.5 | 
32.0 | 49.1 | 52.5 | 48.1 | 
39.6 | 30.9 | 17.3 | 28.5 | 
24.7 | 8.6 2.3 | 8.9 | .001 
78.0 | 69.7 | 40.2 | 63.6 | 
22.0 | 30.3 | 59.8 | 36.4 | .001 
78.0 | 66.8 | 52.1 | 64.5 
21.0 | 28.7 | 32.8 | 28.8 
1.0 4.5 | 15.0 6.7  .001 


OF PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL AND 
WING PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 
Income Groups 


Income Group 


aspect of the study has received limited 
attention in other investigations of income 
level and social status. To get the neces- 
sary information, pupils in the sample 
were asked these questions: 

1. About how many hours do you study 
at home each week? 

2. About how many hours week 
(during the school year) do you work at 
home? 

3. Do you receive pay or allowance for 
the work you do at home? 

4. About how many hours each week do 
you work at a job away from home during 
the school year from which you earn some 
money? 

The results of tests of significance are 
shown in Table 5. High income pupils 
tended to spend more time studying at 
home than low and middle income pupils, 
and middle income pupils were more likely 


each 
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TABLE 5 


or Tests or SIGNIFICANCE OF WorK or Stupy Irems, Suow1na 


Item 


20. Hours pupils study at home each week. 
a. Less than five hours per week 
b. Five hours or more per week 
21. Hours pupils work at home each week. 
a. Less than ten hours per week 
b. Ten hours or more per week , 
22. Receive pay or allowance for work at 
home 
a. Yes 
b. No 


23. Hours pupils work outside of home each 


week. 
a. Less than ten hours per week 
b. Ten hours or more per week 


to receive pay and allowance for the work 
they did at home than youths in the other 
two groups, but the differences were not 
significant. There was practically no dif- 
ference among the three groups in the 
number of hours per week that pupils 
worked outside of school, either at home 
or away from home. 


Discussion 


Some general comments based on a syn- 
thesis of the findings of the two studies 
presented in this paper and in the previous 
article (Coster, 1958) are here appro- 
priate. High income pupils responded more 
favorably than middle or low income pu- 
pils with regard to the majority of items in 
both studies; however, there were marked 
variations in the number of items for 
which null hypotheses were rejected. In 
the present study, significant differences 
were obtained for the majority of the 
items. Responses to attitudinal items which 
involved an appraisal of the school and 
school program generally did not manifest 


PERCENTAGE OF PuptLs CueckinG Eacu Response, sy Income Group 


Income Group 


High | Middle | Low | Total | P 
73.4 70.4 1.5 | 
37.6 | 26.6 | 20.6 | 23.5 | .10 
61.4 61.6 | 59.8 | 61.1 
38.6 38.3 40.3 38.9 | .90 
| 
42.6 | 50.9 | 42.7 47.9 | 
57.4 49.1 57.3 1 | 10 
73.3 79.0 | 75.9 | 77.6 
26.7 20.9 | 24.1 | 22.4 50 


these marked differences in school and 
community experiences. 

There are indications that the low in- 
come pupil has tended to accept his lot in 
school in a state of resignation. Perhaps 
he is conscious of the efforts of his school 
to provide an appropriate educational 
program for him. The findings show, nev- 
ertheless, that he participates in few school 
activities, yet complained no more about 
the number of activities than high or 
middle income pupils. He tended to re- 
ceive low grades in school, yet he was as 
satisfied with the grading system as high 
and middle income pupils whose average 
grades were much higher. And his opinions 
of the subjects offered in the school did 
not differ from the opinions of pupils from 
higher income homes, yet the low income 
pupil is more likely to deprecate his 
chances of getting the kind of job he wants 
after high school even though there is a 
greater possibility that he is enrolled in a 
vocational program designed to fit him 
for useful employment 

Responses to attitudinal items dealing 
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with social acceptance, in contrast, varied 
similarly with the school and community 
experience items reported in this study. 
It would seem, perhaps, that low income 
pupils recognize that there are activities 
in which they may participate, but that 
either they do not wish to participate, 
possibly because of variations in social 
values attached to these activities, or they 
feel that they are not welcome to join. 
The findings of these two studies tend 
to suggest that although schools may sub- 
scribe to a position of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, equality of educational 
experiences falls somewhat short of the 
ideal. Even though a predominant theme 
of the contemporary philosophy of Ameri- 
can edueation is to provide appropriate 
educ:tional opportunities for all Ameri- 
can youth, sociological and psychological 
factors tend to operate against the attain- 
ment of this goal. Then, too, criticisms to 
the effect that American education has 
been more concerned with the education 
of the “masses” at the expense of the 
“elite” are more apropos when leveled at 
theory than at practice. The findings from 
these and other studies of social status 
and income level suggest that American 
schools, consciously or unconsciously, have 
been prone to favor pupils from middle 
and upper socioeconomic strata which, 
generally, include a high proportion of 
academically competent youth. 


SuMMARY 


In this study, 878 pupils were divided 
into three income groups, and the pupils 
in the groups were compared on a number 
of items of personal information—such as 
sex, schooling of parents, and participa- 
tion in school and community activities. 
High income pupils were more likely than 
middle and low income pupils to partici- 
pate in high school and out of school ac- 
tivities, hold an office in an organization, 
get high marks in school, be named to the 


school honor roll, attend Sunday School 
and Church regularly, successfully com- 
plete courses in school, and continue edu- 
cation. The number of hours spent study- 
ing or working outside of school, during 
the school year, however, did not differ 
among the groups. The number of items 
related to school and community experi- 
ence which varied significantly with in- 
come level contrasted markedly with the 
relative homogeneity of responses of the 
three groups to attitudinal items pertain- 
ing to the school and school program, as 
reported in a previous study of the same 
Ss (Coster, 1958). But there seemed to be 
an essential agreement between differences 
in responses to attitudinal items dealing 
with social acceptance and the extent of 
participation in school and community ac- 
tivities. 
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AMOUNTS OF MATERIAL’ 
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In testing for differences in the amount 
of information individuals possess about a 
given body of information a well-known 
principle exists: the greater the number 
of items of information tested for, the 
greater the consistency in the measure- 
ment of individual differences. This is 
neatly summarized in the Spearman- 
Brown forrhula. This is not the point of 
concern of this paper. Our problem, so far 
as we can tell, has not received attention 
in the testing of individual differences. We 
are concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the consistency of measurement of 
information obtained by individuals and 
the number of items of information pre- 
sented the individuals at one presentation. 
In less formidable terms, would there be 
greater consistencies of differences between 
individuals who were presented, for ex- 
ample, 10 items of information and tested 
on five of these items or between individ- 
uals presented 50 items of information and 
tested on five of these items? 


PROCEDURE 
Material Presented 


Six stories, averaging 741 words, edited 
from Bulfinch’s Mythology (1931), were 
used for our information presented the Ss. 
These stories possessed the advantages of 
not only being generally unfamiliar to the 
Ss, but, in addition, each contained con- 


‘Opinions and conclusions contained in 
this report are those of the authors. They 
are not to be construed as necessarily re- 
flecting the view or the endorsement of the 
Navy Department. 

? Now at University of Florida. 

* Now at State University of Iowa. 


siderable detail which permitted the rela- 
tively easy development of comprehension 
tests (Webb & Wallon, 1956). 


Tests Used 


Forty-five true-false test items were em- 
ployed. These items were chosen by item 
analyzing a considerably larger pool of 
items, eliminating nondiscriminative items 
(Webb & Wallon, 1956). 


Subjects 


The Ss in this experiment were 345 
naval aviation cadets. In general they pos- 
sessed a minimum of two years of college 
and were further screened on an intelli- 
gence type test prior to entering naval 
aviation. 


Method of Presentation 


The Ss (ranging in N from 31-69) in 
each group were distributed a set of stories 
and questions face down on their desks. 
They were told to read the stories and 
answer the questions as if they were listen- 
ing to the story. They were told to read 
steadily forward at a comfortable rate, not 
going back or pausing on either the stories 
or the questions. 


EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


Group I 


The questions relevant to each para- 
graph of three stories were inserted im- 
mediately behind each paragraph. The 
task of the S was merely to read a single 
paragraph and to reproduce the informa- 
tion obtained immediately afterwards. 
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Group II 

For this group the questions were be- 
hind each of the three stories. These Ss 
read approximately 700 words before be- 
ing questioned on the information con- 
tained therein. 


Group III 


This group read all three stories with 
the questions appearing at the end of the 
group of three stories. Here the Ss read 
approximately 2200 words before answer- 
ing the questions. 


Group IV 


Six stories were presented this group 
before the questions about the stories were 
presented. 

In the first three groups the same three 
stories and 45 test items were involved. In 
the fourth group the addition of three dif- 
ferent stories and sets of questions was re- 
quired. The stories common to the previ- 
ous three groups appeared first as did the 
common test items when the questions 
were asked. 


REsvuLTs 


The basic data of this experiment, given 
in Table 1, include the means, Ss variance, 
error variance, and the resultant Hoyt 
homogeneity estimate of reliability for the 
45 items in common between the four 
groups. 


TABLE 1 
Resuits or Hoyt ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


S | Error Reli- 
5 | N | Mean Variance Uidlonee ability 
| 

1} 69 | 40.14| .135 | .084 | .378 
127 | 38.20| | | 
90 | 36.65 | .454 | .119 | .740 
IV) 59 | 34.07) .458 | .150 | .672 


Discussion 


Our data indicate that an increase in 
the information presented resulted in an 
increase in both the between Ss variance 
on test materials and an increase in the 
error variance. In our experimental situa- 
tion the error variance tends to increase 
in positively accelerated fashion whereas 
the Ss variance appears to increase in a 
negatively accelerated fashion. Because the 
Ss variance is considerably greater than 
the error variance, this results in an in- 
creasing reliability estimate through the 
first three conditions but a decreased esti- 
mate in the fourth condition. 

It is likely that the critical factor in the 
increasing Ss variance is the increase in 
item difficulty and hence the discrimina- 
tion between Ss. That there was such an 
increase in item difficulty can be seen from 
the means given in Table 1. Whether in 
addition the increase in difficulty resulted 
in a change in the factor structure and a 
resultant increase in the individual differ- 
ences cannot be tested in this design but 
represents a real possibility. 

The increased error variance is probably 
attributable to a number of factors. By 
extending the amount of information 
which must be learned, there is an in- 
crease in the probability of fluctuations in 
attention, variations in amounts of pre- 
vious information, methods of learning, 
proactive and retroactive inhibition effects 
and failures to recall leading to guessing 
behavior. All of these factors could result 
in errors in response unrelated to the true 
S variance and should increase as the 
amount of information which an S must 
learn and recall increases. 

Our results imply that if Ss are pre- 
sented a limited amount of material and 
immediately tested for comprehension, al- 
though the error variance will be low, so 
too will be the S variance and hence the 
measure will have a limited reliability. As 
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the amount of information to be icarned 
is increased, the between Ss variance will 
increase only up to a point but the error 
variance will continue to increase. Be- 
cause of this, it follows that beyond a given 
amount of information, the classical esti- 
mates of reliability of measurement of in- 
formation comprehended will decrease. 


SuMMARY 


Ss were permitted to read complex 
stories approximately 700 words in length. 
In one group, questions about the stories 
were inserted behind each paragraph, in 
a second group the questions appeared be- 
hind each story, in a third group the ques- 
tions followed three stories and in the 
fourth group the questions followed six 


stories. It was found that the Ss’ variance 
increased in a negatively accelerated fash- 
jon with increasing amount of materials 
being presented prior to testing. However, 
the error variance also increased but in a 
linear or positively accelerated fashion. 
This relationship resulted in the reliability 
estimate of the scores increasing through 
the first three conditions and then de- 
creasing. 
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Attempts to predict academic achieve- 
ment have utilized three classes of vari- 
ables: intelligence test scores, indices of 
previous achievement, and measures of 
personality and other nonintellective fac- 
tors. To date, aptitude test scores combined 
with an index of high school performance 
in a multiple regression equation have 
yielded the best estimates of the grade 
point average. A ceiling of about .70 has 
been reached in these efforts, however, with 
most Rs in the 50’s. Attempts to improve 
prediction by using nonintellective fac- 
tors, such as interest and personality 
traits, have yielded quite discouraging re- 
sults. The principal sources of difficulty 
appear to lie in the heterogeneity of the 
criterion and the nonsummative and non- 
linear properties of many promising pre- 
dictors. 

It is worthwhile to examine the most 
frequently used criteria, the grade point 
average, and pass-fail. While they provide 
a convenient continuum or dichotomy, they 
are reached by subjects by many different 
routes. Ghiselli (1956) has discussed the 
parallel problem that arises from the use of 
one over-all numerical rating as a criterion 
of performance in an industrial setting. 
Averaging grades frequently entails aver- 
aging uncorrelated values. One behavior 
pattern, such as conformity, may be re- 
warded in one course and another of inde- 
pendence in a different course. The availa- 
bility and the social significance of the 
averages on transcripts have encouraged 
persons doing prediction studies to over- 
look the heterogeneous origins of the values 
which contribute to these criterion scores. 


*Now at McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 


PERSONALITY SYNDROMES AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
GEORGE MIDDLETON, JR.1 AND GEORGE M. GUTHRIE 


Pennsylvania State University 


Even if we are predicting achievement 
in a homogeneous subject matter area, or 
for a single course, we must take into ac- 
count the several sets of motivational struc- 
tures which further or impede achievement. 
Worrying, for example, may facilitate one 
student’s work and cause another to fail. 
Some light on this can come from the un- 
systematized observations of persons with 
similar achievement but different abilities 
and of those with similar aptitude scores 
and very divergent performance. It is clear 
that there are many patterns of combining 
aptitudes, methods of studying, and moti- 
vation to achieve a similar grade point 
average. This has led some clinicians to re- 
sort to nonmathematical combining of pre- 
dictors in an effort to reach a more satisfy- 
ing global assessment of the individual’s 
likelihood of success. For all that this 
method may provide more convincing 
after-the-fact explanations of success or 
failure, Meehl’s summary of statistical and 
clinical prediction (1954) shows that com- 
bining indices “in our heads” does not yield 
as good results as even relatively simple 
statistical methods. And neither do very 
well! 

In a break with traditional designs, 
Frederiksen and Melville (1954) were able 
to demonstrate that correlations of a pre- 
dictor variable may be increased in some 
cases by including a moderator variable, a 
variable which bears no relationship to the 
criterion. Specifically, they demonstrated 
that taking out compulsive Ss will improve 
prediction of the other Ss, even though 
com pulsiveness is not correlated with either 
the predictor or the criterion. Saunders 
(1956) has presented a mathematical basis 
of moderated regression and further evi- 
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dence of its operation. This work suggests 
that personality factors may be associated 
with achievement but not necessarily in a 
linear or curvilinear relationship. Nor is 
the relationship that of the usual suppres- 
sor variable. Rather, there may be at least 
one subgroup, and probably more than one, 
characterized by certain personality char- 
acteristics in which the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and achievement is dif- 
ferent from that among those not in the 
subgroup. 

A method of obtaining groups of similar 
individuals has been demonstrated by 
Stephenson (1953, pp. 190-218). By in- 
verse factor analysis he separated high and 
low achievers on a series of items regarding 
study habits. This approach is discussed by 
Stern, Stein and Bloom who provided the 
rationale for this study. Since the same 
criterion score can be achieved in a variety 
of ways, the multiple regression model may 
be inappropriate. This study utilizes their 
suggestion that, “A possible technique for 
dealing with non-homogeneous populations 


...is provided by transposed factor anal- 
ysis” (Stern, Stein, & Bloom, 1956, p. 235). 
In this way, it may be possible to identify 


homogeneous subgroups with different 
personality syndromes and then to seek 
the factors leading to different levels of 
academic achievement. 


METHOD 


An attempt has been made to delineate 
the personality syndromes among high 
achieving and low achieving students. The 
Ss were male students in a single curricu- 
lum. From a pool of about 50 business 
management students who had attained 
at least junior standing, 14 with averages 
of 2.50 or higher where A is 4.00, and 14 
with averages below 2.00 were selected. 
These groups had done equally well in high 
school but the high group had significantly 
higher scores on a college aptitude test. 

The Ss were given a 300-item personality 


questionnaire, Table A,? made up of items 
drawn from Murray (1938, pp. 142-242). 
These items had been designed to measure 
18 of the needs in Murray’s system. Each 
item was answered true or false. Examples 
of the items are: 


I enjoy psychological novels more than 
other kinds of literature. 

I became very attached to my friends. 

I am intolerant of people who bore me. 


Adjusted phi coefficients were computed 
between each pair of Ss. The 14 x 14 
matrices for high and low achievers were 
factor analyzed, and the rotated factor 
loadings were correlated with the scores on 
each of Murray’s 18 provisional scales to 
permit interpretation of the factors. 


RESULTS 


The results are shown in Table 1 and in 
Tables B through K? Five factors were 
extracted from the matrix for high 
achievers. Ten of 14 Ss showed loadings of 
at least 40 on one or more factors. These 
factors were interpreted by referring to 
their correlations with the 18 provisional 
seales. The factors are described in terms 
of the needs in Murray’s system which cor- 
related at least 40 with the factor. 

Factor H-I. This factor correlates posi- 
tively with nurturance and dominance and 
negatively with abasement, succorance and 
narcissism. Achievement for these Ss ap- 
pears to mean power and approval. 

Factor H-II. Autonomy, aggression, 
counteraction, and achievement correlate 
positively, while abasement and affiliation 
are negatively correlated. Achievement for 


* Tables A-K have been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 5854, remitting $2.00 for 35 
mm microfilm or $3.75 for 6 by 8 in. photo- 
copies. Order from ADI Auxiliary Publica- 
tion Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Wash. 25, D.C. Make 
checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress. 
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TABLE 1 
CorRELATIONS BETWEEN RoTatTep Factors AND PROVISIONAL SCALES FOR 


Hicu anp Low ACHIEVERS 


| High Achievers 


Need* — 
I II III 

Intra | —.13 47 
n-Agg | —.17 | .51 | —.03 
n-Sen | —.04 | —.41 | .63 
n-Exh | —.17 | —.45 78 
Extra .27| —.3l 
n-Aff | —.45 .53 
n-rej | 193 | 32 | —.15 
N —.52|} .00 
n-Sue | —.52} —.31| .80 
n-Nur | .52 | —.40 | 22 
n-Inf | —.25 | —.23 27 
n-Ctn | | 46 | —.29 
n-Und .23 —.23 | —.11 
n-Dom .42 17 .21 
n-Auto —.13 OS 
n-Def .09 | —.36 | 45 
n-Aba —.89 | —.59 .64 


n-Ach 15 .04 


® The needs are identified as in Murray (1938). 


this group seems to be an expression of re- 
sentment and independence. 

Factor H-III. The needs of succorance, 
exhibition, abasement, sentience, and affili- 
ation all correlated positively with this fac- 
tor. In contrast to the preceding factor, 
this factor presents strong dependence. 

Factor H-IV. Deference, nurturance, in- 
favoidance or avoidance of failure, extra- 
ception, and dominance correlated posi- 
tively with Factor H-IV. These Ss appear 
to be pursuing goals of social prestige and 
influence. Achievement may be an avenue 
whereby they can be thought well of. 

Factor H-V. Aggression shows a low 
positive correlation,.while high negative 
correlations appear with nurturance, affilia- 
tion, deference, infavoidance, and under- 
standing. Achievement appears to be re- 
lated to a hostile aggressive denial of tender 
socialized feelings. 

These five factors must be regarded as 


Low Achievers 


I | nm | m | iv 

09 | —.46| .17| -.61 | 06 
—.2| .43 .36 | —.22| —.35| .32 
—.26| .83| —.10| -—.79| .07 
—.05| —.35| .47| —.21| —.62| .55 

49 | —.05| —.34| .45| .81 | —.05 

.15| 00 .43 
—.09} .2)—.43] .38] .20 
—.33| .31 .64 | —.38 | —.68 | —.39 

00} —.42| .82) —.68 | —.55 | —.14 

62|-.78| .52|—.17| .40 

"50 | .75| —.42| -—.34] —.76 

.05| —.96 38! .29 

15 | —.49|—-.10| .52 06 | .52 

41/-—.37] .10| .10| —.10| 54 
—.29| .20} .24| —.08 | —.71 | —.06 

55 | —.76 .58 | —.18 | —.36 | —.06 

00 | —.11 63 | —.55 | —.45 | —.58 

07 | —.09 16 | —.08 34 | —.20 


more illustrative than confirmed. However, 
the results do suggest that achievement of 
high grades may be motivated by drives 
for power, resentment, dependence, social 
acceptance, and aggression. These findings 
are supported by anectodotal accounts of 
counselors. 

Four factors were extracted from the 
matrix of low achievers. Eleven Ss showed 
correlations of at least 40 with one or more 
factors. 

Factor L-I. The following needs showed 
high correlations with this factor: sen- 
tience, succorance, infavoidance, narcis- 
sism, and abasement, while counteraction 
or a need to overcome defeat was highly 
negatively correlated. These Ss appear to 
be preoccupied with pleasures. 

Factor L-II. Nurturance, understanding, 
extraception and affiliation are positively 
correlated with this need, while succorance, 
abasement, rejection, and infavoidance are 
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denied. These persons appear to be insist- 
ently extroverted in their relationships. 

Factor L-III. Extraception is the only 
positively correlated need, while sentience, 
autonomy, narcissism, exhibitionism, and 
suecorance are negatively related to this 
factor. This group seems intent on dis- 
avowing social shortcomings. 

Factor L-IV. Needs of exhibition, domi- 
nance, understanding, and affiliation are 
positively related to this factor, while the 
S seeks to avoid blame and threats to his 
self-esteem. These Ss appear to be pre- 
occupied with power and acceptance. The 
four low achieving factors reflect trends 
toward pleasure seeking, extroversion, de- 
nial of normal shortcomings, and power. 
Again, these make sense, after the fact, in 
students who are doing poorly in school. 

The important point about these results 
is not confirmation of specific syndromes, 
but rather the demonstration that these 
independent factors do exist. Their con- 
firmation would point to the next step of 
seeking improved predictors for each group 
or the use of these factors to qualify pre- 
dictions. Beyond this, remedial work with 
failing students may be improved by a 
clarification of the systems of attitudes 
that appear frequently among them. 


SumMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fourteen high achieving and 14 low 
achieving students answered a 300-item 
personality questionnaire. The matrices of 


phi coefficients between pairs of persons 
were factor analysed. Five factors of per- 
sons were found in the matrix of high 
students and four factors were found in the 
other matrix. Although the factors need 
much further confirmation, they are highly 
suggestive. The method employed will per- 
mit identification of homogeneous groups 
of students for whom academic achieve- 
ment may play a similar role. Improved 
prediction and modified counseling tech- 
niques should be made possible by clearer 
recognition of different syndromes of per- 
sonality which are associated with different 
levels of achievement. 
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PREDICTING PRINCIPALS’ RATINGS OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
FROM PERSONALITY DATA 


ROBERT F. PECK 


University of Tezas 


Teacher personality is known to influence 
teaching effectiveness (Barr, 1955; Hunt, 
1956; Ryans, 1952; Symonds, 1955). In an 
effort to analyze this relationship further, 
a pilot study was undertaken using projec- 
tive personality data obtained from 49 
teachers, from five school systems, who had 
been nominated by their principals as high, 
average, or low on five aspects of teacher 
behavior (Stiles, 1957). As an exploratory 
measure of the relationship between per- 
sonality and teaching performance, an at- 
tempt was made to predict the principals’ 
ratings from independent analysis of the 
personality data on the teachers. 

To venture to predict the evaluation that 
will be given to different teachers, in differ- 
ent school systems, by different principals 
whose individual attitudes and expectations 
are not known, might well be regarded as 
a venture in foolhardiness. To make such 
an attempt does require the assumption 
that there are some fairly universal stand- 
ards for judging teaching effectiveness, de- 
spite the many situational factors that 
weigh somewhat differently with each 
school and each community (Ryans, 1957). 
Another assumption is also implied: that 
school principals, whatever their differences 
of opinion, share enough values in common 
in appraising teachers, and are stable 
enough in their judgments, that their eval- 
uations can be predicted with reasonable 
accuracy if the individual personalities of 
the teachers are known. Finally, of course, 
it is a considerable assumption to make 
that the personalities of teachers can val- 
idly be assessed from projective data. Such 
a study was undertaken, nonetheless, as an 
exploratory test of both concepts and in- 


struments which might prove useful in a 
five-year research program now getting un- 
der way.’ 


PROCEDURE 


The Teacher Effectiveness Scale 


In order to measure several aspects of 
the teaching role which presumably are 
somewhat independent of one another, a 
five-part criterion instrument was con- 
structed. School principals were asked to 
nominate a teacher who was high, one who 
was average, and one who was low on each 
of these five scales: 

I. Organizing and communicating infor- 
mation and skills. 

II. Creating a healthy relationship with 
pupils. 

III. Creating good relations with other 
teachers. 

IV. Building good relations in the com- 
munity. 

V. Supervisor’s personal evaluation 
(“Who would you pick to take with you if 
you moved to a new school?”). 

A descriptive paragraph was given with 
each scale, to provide some concrete illus- 
trations of the intended meaning of the 
scale. 


*This study was part of a research pro- 
gram of the Laboratory of Human Behavior, 
Department of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Texas—a program financed by 
funds from the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene. Relationships among college expe- 
riences, individual mental health, and teach- 
ing effectiveness are currently under study at 
the Mental Health Demonstration Center, 
University of Texas, under a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
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The Projective Instruments 


The teachers nominated by the princi- 
pals were asked to complete two forms and 
return them directly to the research office: 
a four-page Biographical Information form ; 
and the Peck Sentence Completion, Form 
2-B, a 90-item instrument designed for use 
with educational personnel and with college 
students of education. 


Steps in Data Collection 


Eighteen elementary schools were con- 
tacted by letter and then by personal call, 
to invite participation in the study.* Ten 
principals agreed to take part, and pro- 
vided Teacher Effectiveness nominations. 
Every precaution was taken to insure that 
the principals’ ratings were known only to 
the principal and to the research director 
and his statistical assistant. A systematic 
effort was made to obtain a second, inde- 
pendent assessor in each school, such as a 
curriculum supervisor; but this turned out 
to be not feasible. 

Each participating principal gave a set 
of the biographical and sentence completion 
forms to each of the teachers he or she 
nominated on any of the Teacher Effective- 
ness scales, with the invitation to contrib- 
ute this information to a study of teachers’ 
attitudes and interests. Some indication 
that participation was generally voluntary 
may be found in the fact that of the 10 
schools participating, complete data from 
both principal and teachers were obtained 
from only five schools. Forty-nine teachers 
from these five schools thus constitute the 
final research sample. 

The five cities from which teachers pro- 


?Credit is due Ralph Duke, Carson Mc- 
Guire, A. C. Murphy, John Newell and 
George White for indispensable help in this 
phase of the study, particularly. Credit due 
the participating principals and teachers can 
only be expressed in general, so that identities 
are protected. 


vided data ranged in size from 5,000 
through 15,000 and 30,000 to 500,000. This 
gave a wide range and diversity in size of 
school system and in cultural milieu. Geo- 
graphically, the cities spanned the state 
from end to end, further diversifying the 
cultural contexts of the schools. One was a 
rural seat, one a heavily industrialized 
town, and one a highly metropolitan city. 

The 49 teachers ranged in age from 22 to 
70, with a median age of 42: 10 were 30 
years of age; 12 were in their 30’s, 15 were 
in the 40’s; 11 were in the 50’s; and one was 
70; all but two were women. In experience, 
they ranged from one to 50 years of teach- 
ing, with a median experience of 14 years. 
The great majority were married. Some had 
taught continuously since the beginning; 
some had entered teaching after children 
reached school age; and some had taught, 
withdrawn to marry, then resumed teach- 
ing 6, 8, or even 20 years later. Considering 
the high attrition rate in sample size, it is 
as much good luck as planning that the 
final sample was quite heterogeneous. 

It should be noted that there was no 
significant relationship in any of these five 
subsamples between age or experience and 
the effectiveness ratings. 


Analysis of the Projective Data 


The biographical and sentence comple- 
tion forms were coded for school and indi- 
vidual, then separated into five groups ac- 
cording to whichever of the five Teacher 
Effectiveness scales each teacher had been 
nominated on. This gave subsamples as 
follows: Seale I: 13 Ss; II: 11; III: 11; 
IV: 13; V: 10. 

A “blind,” qualitative analysis was made 
of each combined pair of Biographical and 
Sentence Completion protocols, and brief 
notes were recorded on each teacher's per- 
sonality characteristics. (See Peck & 
Thompson [1954] for analogous procedure 
in another set of studies of personality 
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and job performance.) Following this, a 
comparison was made of the people within 
the subsample for the scale under investi- 
gation, and an effort was made to classify 
each teacher as high, average, or low on 
that scale. There was some confusion fre- 
quently as to whether this rating should 
represent the judge’s own appraisal of the 
person, against the scale as the judge visu- 
alized it, or whether it should represent an 
effort to match the principal’s probable 
rating, regardless of the judge’s personal 
opinion. A compromise was generally at- 
tempted, leaning toward an effort to match 
the principal’s supposed rating. In some 
cases, however, particularly on Scale I, 
the judge found there was a limit beyond 
which he felt impelled to record his own 
evaluation, although he suspected that the 
principal’s rating wound differ. The groups 
were analyzed and rated in this order: I, 

A product-moment correlation was sepa- 
rately computed for each group. For this 
purpose, the “principal’s” rating was 
treated as a score (eg., “High” = 1, 
“Low” = 3), and the ratings from the 
projective data were similarly treated. Ns 
were small, ranging in size from 10 to 13 
Ss in the various scale-groups. No relia- 
bility measure was attempted, since no 
second judge appropriately trained in the 
use of these particular instruments was free 
to participate in the study, at the time. At 
most, therefore, positive findings could 
only serve as encouragement to more ex- 
tensive research, with more specific delinea- 
tion of the analytic procedures. 


REsuULTsS 


The correlation of principals’ ratings 
with projective-based ratings, for each 
scale, was as follows: 

I. Organizing and communicating in- 
formation and skills. The original correla- 
tion between the projective analyst’s rating 
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and the five principals’ ratings was —.42," 
a nonsignificant relationship. 

II. Creating a healthy relationship with 
pupils. The correlation here was .19, in- 
significant. 

III. Creating good relations with other 
teachers. The projective analyst’s ratings 
correlated .82 with the principals’ ratings, 
a relationship significant beyond the .01 
level. 

IV. Building good relations in the com- 
munity. The correlation was .89, significant 
yond the .01 level. 

V. Supervisor’s personal evaluation. The 
correlation of the projective-based rating 
with the principals’ was .S4, significant be- 
vond the .01 level. 


Discussion 


Knowing nothing about the principals, 
the schools or the specific communities 
involved, the analyst was able to “predict” 
the ratings of five different principals on 
three of the Teacher Effectiveness scales, 
with an almost surprisingly high degree of 
accuracy. Yet, curiously, the same analyst, 
when appraising for classroom teaching 
ability and for effect on pupil’s mental 
health, disagreed with the principals (and 
about equally with all five). This diserep- 
ancy calls for examination. 

The first explanation, of course, might 
be that the analyst is a poor judge of 
classroom teaching, and of mental health. 
Undoubtedly this is true to some extent, al- 
though there is a certain amount of evi- 


*Upon rerating this group of teachers at 
the end of the study, the analyst knew that 
his original judgment was almost opposite in 
direction to the principals’ so he tried delib- 
erately to force himself to rate as the prin- 
cipals would. On several cases, however, he 
concluded it would do violence to the nature 
of the data, and of the teaching process, to do 
other than record his own assessment of the 
teacher. The final correlation with the prin- 
cipals’ ratings was 42, a nonsignificant re- 
lationship. 
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dence to the contrary (Peck & Thompson, 
1954; Peck & Parsons, 1956). Apparently 
the analyst can understand and match 
school principals’ ratings with considerable 
accuracy, when it comes to judging 
teachers’ effectiveness in relating to other 
teachers, to the community, and to the 
principal. 

A second interpretation might be that 
these particular kinds of data permit pre- 
diction of the latter three kinds of behavior, 
but not of the first two. This seems quite 
unlikely, however, in view of the analytic 
process that was followed. An over-all 
picture of each teacher’s personality pat- 
tern was built up from the data by the 
analyst. Then, from this picture were in- 
ferred the various kinds of behavior to be 
rated. There is no immediately visible rea- 
son why it should prove possible to infer 
complex relations with an (unknown) com- 
munity accurately, yet impossible to infer 
relationships with children, in the much 
better known setting of the classroom. 

Another possible source of error, ac- 
counting for the lack of agreement on 
Seales I and II, has to do with possible in- 
completeness or inaccuracy of the princi- 
pals’ knowledge of what goes on inside the 
classrooms. Where the principals have fre- 
quent opportunities to observe teachers 
at first hand—as in the situations Scales 
III, IV, and V represent—they may achieve 
an accurate picture of the teachers’ relative 
efficiencies in these settings. When the prin- 
cipals have relatively little opportunity 
to see the teachers’ natural behavior, as is 
actually the case with what happens inside 
the classroom in many schools, then the 
principals may not really have an adequate 
basis for judging how effective particular 
teachers actually are, in classroom action. 

Indeed, some indications in the data sug- 
gest that the principals may unconsciously 
be influenced by factors quite apart from 
the teachers’ classroom efficiency. Several 
of those rated high on Scales I and ITI by 


the principals, give evidence in the pro- 
jective data of a mild but pervasive neur- 
asthenia, combined with a quietly firm 
self-restraint amounting almost to self- 
effacement. These women did not seem to 
the analyst to have either the emotional 
aliveness or the sheer energy to be able to 
attend alertly and respond effectively to 
either the intellectual or emotional states 
and changes of individual children. These 
teachers have an organized way of keeping 
things quiet, however; and perhaps this is 
what marks them in some principals’ eyes, 
rather understandably, as good teachers: 
they keep quiet, keep out of the way, de- 
mand little attention, and meanwhile keep 
the children from “getting in the princi- 
pal’s hair.” 

This may not be either a true or a fair 
interpretation in the present instance (al- 
though some of the accurate matching of 
the principals’ ratings on the other scales 
proceeded from somewhat similar reason- 
ing). It is important to raise for detailed 
inquiry, however, the question of whether 
efficient custodians are not sometimes mis- 
taken for effective teachers by principals 
too harried to note the distinction. And, 
of course, there may be principals who ac- 
tively prefer and seek to have quietly sub- 
missive teachers, a possibility which would 
raise some question about the mental 
health and emotional climate of those 
schools. 

When one considers the room for error 
at any one of the several stages of the 
study, let alone all of them together, per- 
haps the wonder is that any degree of ac- 
curacy of prediction could be achieved. As 
is always true of the half-science, half-art 
of human assessment, it requires a complex 
series of “educated guesses”—requires it, 
because the number, nature and interaction 
of all the factors that affect such a thing as 
teaching effectiveness are far too intricate 
for adequate representation by a few 
“pure” measures of single variables or by 
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even the best mathematical models avail- 
able at present. 


SumMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Forty-nine experienced elementary 
school teachers from five geographically 
separated cities in Texas were rated by 
their principals on a Teacher Effectiveness 
instrument. A given teacLer was nominated 
as being high, average, or low on one of 
five scales: I. Organizing and communicat- 
ing information and skills; II. Creating a 
healthy relationship with pupils; III. Cre- 
ating good relations with other teachers; 
IV. Building good relations in the commu- 
nity; V. Supervisor’s personal evaluation. 

A projective personality analysis was 
made of each teacher, on the basis of a bio- 
graphical form and a sentence completion 
form. From this, an effort was made to 
match the criterion ratings. Correlations of 
the projective ratings with principals’ rat- 
ings were: Scale I, 42; II, .19; III, 82; 
IV, .89; V, 84. Highly significant predic- 
tion was achieved on the last three scales. 
Possible reasons for the disagreements on 
intraclassroom effectiveness were discussed. 
The positive results suggest that there may 
be some fairly universal standards for 
judging teacher effectiveness; that various 
principals’ judgments are stable and valid 
enough, at least where the principals have 
a chance for first-hand observation, to be 


predictable; and that personality can be 
validly appraised from projective data 
(Alexander, 1950). The results appear fa- 
vorable to further experimentation with the 
kind of data and projective analysis em- 
ployed in this study. 
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In connection with college entrance, an 
important part is played by standard va- 
lidity studies designed to find out how well 
aptitude or achievement tests are able to 
predict academic grades. Through such 
studies much can be learned about the 
necessary qualifications for college work, 
but it is also of interest to know what back- 
ground situations and what experiences af- 
fect the test scores. Such information may 
have some implications for college prepa- 
ration, but, more importantly, it can im- 
prove an understanding of the ways in 
which students acquire the knowledges and 
skills that are being measured. 

The tests used in this experiment were 
developed to provide information on a 
student’s preparation for college but with 
increased emphasis on ability to apply 
knowledge of principles to solutions of 
problems and decreased emphasis on 
knowledge of specific details. There are six 
tests in all: Science Glossary which con- 
cerns scientific language and concepts; 
Science Abilities which concerns the solu- 
tion of scientific problems; Social Studies 
Abilities calling for understandings in the 
field of history; Social Studies Essay using 
the essay approach to the same thing; 
Humanities References covering familiarity 
with ideas in the fields of literature, music, 
and art; and Humanities Abilities covering 
an understanding of literature, music, and 
art. 

The tests were administered to high 
school seniors at 26 private and 15 public 
schools. To permit comparisons between 


? The study was supported by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in connection 
with the tryout of a series of experimental 
tests entitled Tests of Developed Ability. 


the experimental tests and a standard test, 
only those students who had taken the 
College Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test 
were included in the study. The students 
also filled out a questionnaire on family 
background, courses taken, courses liked, 
hobbies, reading habits, and their own opin- 
ion of how tests should rate their ability 
or achievement in various fields. The 
schools supplied grades and special ratings 
by teachers. Complete data were obtained 
for 1,275 boys and 725 girls. 


Preliminary Screening Analysis 


Because the variables were quite nu- 
merous, it was desirable to eliminate from 
further study those that had no important 
relationships. For each of the two or more 
categories defined by each variable, the 
number of Ss making low, middle, and 
high test scores were tabulated by the 
IBM 101 machine. To avoid capitalization 
on chance all tabulations were made sepa- 
rately for two random halves of the data, 
referred to later as Sample 1 and Sample 2 

Inspection of the tables gave no evidence 
of curvilinearity and revealed no important 
discrepancies between the two samples. The 
tables were then used for the elimination 
from further study of questionnaire, rating, 
or experience variables having low relation- 
ships with any of the test scores. Unex- 
pectedly, father’s occupation and education 
showed little or no relationship to the test 
scores, and were, therefore, eliminated. 
Hobbies in music, art, mechanics, and 
sports were also left out, as were the num- 
ber of books read in mechanics and in 
sports and the number of courses taken in 
art, music, religion, home economics, busi- 
ness, and vocations. Variations in the num- 
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Variables) Social Hobby 


Variables 
Tests SAT-V 
SAT-M 
School High School Decile 
Ratings | Science Grades 
Social Stud. Grades 
Humanities Grades 
Science Rating 
Social Stud. Rating 
English Rating 
Self Rat- Science Estimate 
ings Math. Estimate 


Social Stud. Estimate 
English Estimate 
Art Estimate 

Music Estimate 
Language Estimate 


Science Hobby 


Writing Hobby 
Science Read 
Mechanics Read 
History Read 
Government Read 
Travel Read 
Fiction Read 
Music or Art Read 
Science Courses 
Math. Courses 
Social Stud. Courses 
Language Courses 
Science Liked 
Math. Liked 
Social Stud. Liked 
English Liked 
Language Liked 
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ber of courses taken in English would un- 
doubtedly affect some of the test scores, 
but this was omitted as a variable, be- 
cause almost all Ss took four years of high 
school English. A liking expressed for some 
courses was found to be important, but the 
variables pertaining to a liking for art, 
music, religion, home economics, business, 
and vocational courses were eliminated. 


TABLE 1 
CoRRELATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL Tests AND SAT Scores WiTH 
RATING AND EXPERIENCE VARIABLES FOR Boys 


Sci. 
Gloss 


NSBR BRBSRES 


.08 


Abil. | Abii. | Essay | | SAT-V [SAT-M 

69 | .79| .49| .75| .69| | 
77 | .62| .38| .53 71 | 
48 | 46| .35| .43| .48| .51 
.24| .25| .29| .45 
.32| .54| .35| .33| .46| .33 
38| .30] .45| | 48) .41 
.58| .39| .25| .30] .46 
31| .54| .42] .49| .42| .45/ .30 
43| 48] .40| .52| .45 

.59| .15] .17| .28| .33| .44 
68) .23|) .32| .35| 
07| .50) .35| .20/ .33| .06 
299| .42| .32| .48| .44| .55| .27 
07| .03| .16] .23| .07 |—.02 
19| .27| .2%| .42] .37 | 40 | .32 
01 .20 
19 | 15] .18] .23 
18} .39/ .27| .38| .41| .23 
38 | .18| .04] .13] .12] .24] .23 
14 |—.06 10 |—.09 |—.08 |-.07 | .07 
.28| .16| .24] .11| .13 

—.05| .10| .19| .02 
.10|\-.03| .05| .03 |—.15 

| 


Note.—The figures are averaged tetrachoric correlations for Samples | and 2. 
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Sci $s. | 


Having taken physics and having taken 
chemistry are two variables which did show 
high relationships with the science tests but 
were omitted from further study, since 
it was thought that the over-all number of 
science courses taken would represent 
physics and chemistry well enough. It is 
notable that neither Biology nor General 
Science courses was substantially related 
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F’xperience | 
Variables 


Variables 
| SAT-V 
SAT-M 


High School Decile 
Science Grades 

Social Stud. Grades 
Humanities Grades 
Science Rating 

Social Stud. Rating 
English Rating 


Science Estimate 
Math. Estimate 
Social Stud. Estimate 
English Estimate 
Art Estimate 
Music Estimate 
Language Estimate 


Science Hobby 

Social Hobby 

Writing Hobby 

| Science Read 
Mechanics Read 
History Read 
Government Read 

| Travel Read 

Fiction Read 

Musie or Art Read 

Science Courses 

Math. Courses 

Social Stud. Courses 

Language Courses 

Science Liked 

Math. Liked 

| Social Stud. Liked 

| English Liked 

Language Liked 


count of the test items from the various 
fields of science does not explain this find- 
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Results for Selected Variables 


In the field of social studies no course 
was found to be substantially related to 
the tests. Variability in taking American 
history would presumably have shown a 
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This paper will be mainly concerned with 
what we can call experience variables: 
hobbies, reading, courses taken, and courses 
liked. Courses liked are considered to be ex- 


TABLE 2 
CorRRELATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL Tests AND SAT Scores RATING AND 
EXPERIENCE VAR 


IABLES FOR GIRLS 


Note.—The figures are averaged tetrachoric correlations for Samples 1 and 2. 
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to performance on the science tests. A relationship to the social studies tests, but 
almost all students had taken the course. 


SAT-V | SAT-M 


| 
| sa. | sca. | ss. | ss. | eum. | 
| Gloss. | Abil. | Abil. | Essay | Ref. | Abil. — + 
| | | 
Tests | 48] .81| 49] .74| | 
43| .71| .37| .41| .44| 
| | 
School | .32| .29] .44 | AL} .55 
.34] 34] .25| .30| .24| .35| .44 
82] .48] .50] .27| .48] .65| .39 
| .51| .56| .38] .36| .36| .55| .55 ig 
| .48| .62| .32] .57| .55| .68| _48 
Self Rat- | | .43 | 41] .15| .20] .12] .12!] .31] .35 
| .35| .54 | .25| .19| .25| .72 
.03 | 16] .43] .29] .32] .21| 
32] .48|) .23| .47| .66| .28 
06 |—.06 | .01 |—.04 .16| .08 |—.23 
\—.11 |—.12 |—.08 |—.06 .15 |—.01 .02 |—.03 
| .37 | .24) .17| .38] .26 
| | | 
.24 .07 | 9 | 12) 
06 | | 18 | MM} 13} 25 
.19] .35] .27| .41] .18 ‘te 
.25 | .12 '—.10 |—.09 "04 |-.07 | 2 
.17] .27] .11] .21] .08 
08} .14| .15] .24| .35] .18 
.12| .20| .30| .25| .25| ‘08 
| 44) .35 |) .07 |-.08| .00 .07 .07 | .10 
| 07) .15|-.08 |-.19 | .06| .05| .04| 36 
—.11 |=.09 .03 |—.09 | .03 |-.08 | .00 |—.18 
.15 |—.08 |—.09 |—.09 |—.05 |—.08 |—.06 
| .25| .31] .08] .02 |—.14 |—.08 |-.04] .52 
|—.01 |—.04| .21) .14] .14|-.12 
10} .14] .25 .25| .36| .06 
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perience variables as they indicate very 
important qualitative aspects within a 
student’s school experience. As mentioned 
earlier, education and occupation of the 
father, which are also experience variables, 
were omitted, because they were found to 
bear only a slight relation to test scores as 
compared to the other variables just men- 
tioned. Table 1 for Boys and Table 2 for 
Girls give tetrachorie correlations between 
selected variables and scores on the ex- 
perimental tests and Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (verbal and mathematical). Suffice 
it to say here that correlations of the ex- 
perimental test seores with school grades, 
teachers’ ratings on ability, and self ratings, 
were all suitably high for corresponding 
tests and subject-matter fields. 

Analysis. Since the tests can be evaluated 
in one way by the extent to which they 


TABLE 3 

MuLtiepLeE CORRELATIONS OF EXPERIMEN- 

TAL Test Scores Wits Critrerta Con- 
SISTING OF EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 
WEIGHTED ACCORDING TO JUDGMENT 


Multiple Correlations* 


Girls 


Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample 
1 2 | 1 2 


Science Glos- | .556 | .504 | .477 | .430 
sary 
Science 
ties 
Social Studies | .197 
Abilities 
Social Studies 
Essay 
Humanities 
References 
Humanities 
Abilities 


Abili- | 


401 | 438 | .360 


.248 | .399 


106 | 194 | .008 


.516 | .483 375 


| .395 | 315 


®* Formula after Kelley taken from Dunlap and 
Kurtz (1932), 
Te 
J/! 
A 
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where r, is the mean validity, r; the mean intercorrela- 
tion among predictors, and A the number of predictors. 


measure skills and knowledge picked up 
from appropriate experiences, we can con- 
sider one kind of validation for the tests 
to be the multiple correlation of the rele- 
vant experience variables with scores on 
each test. Here we have the reverse of the 
situation existing in many prediction stud- 
ies. Instead of a single criterion and mul- 
tiple predictors, we have a single predictor 
and multiple criteria. The criteria may be 
weighted either by judgment according to 
what kinds of experiences each test should 
reflect, or they may be weighted so as 
to be maximally predictable. Both of these 
methods of weighting were tried. 

Judgment Criterion. For want of any 
more insightful judgment, this criterion 
will consist of an equal weighting of all ex- 
perience variables in the restricted field of 
the test. These variables are listed as fol- 
lows: 

Social Studies 
History Read 
Government Read 
Social Studies Courses 
Social Studies Liked 


Science 
Science Hobby 
Science Read 
Science Courses 
Science Liked 

Humanities 

Writing Hobby 

Fiction Read 

Music or Art Read 

English Liked 
Table 3 presents the multiple correlations 
based on equal weightings of the appropri- 
ate four variables. The higher multiple cor- 
relations may be interpreted as instances 
where the test measures what it was judged 
that it should measure. By this criterion 
the Science Glossary test looks best; the 
social studies tests look poorest. 

Mazimally Predictable Criterion. Sepa- 

rately for each of the three fields, each 
sex, and each sample, variables were se- 
lected to constitute a most predictable 
criterion. Table 4 lists the tests selected for 
Sample 1, gives the beta weights, and gives 
both the multiple correlations for Sample 
1 and the multiple cross-validation, that is, 
the figure obtained when the Sample 1 
weights were applied to Sample 2. Table 5 
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TABLE 4 

MULTIPLE CoRRELATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL Test Scores With EXPERIENCE 
WEIGHTED FoR Maximum PREDICTABILITY, WEIGHTING 

Basep ON SampPLe 1 


Experience Variables 


| 
| Validation Validation | 

(Sample 1) | (Sam- | (Sample 1) | (S 
ple 2) | 


Cros: 
Val 


Science Glos- Science Hobby 
sary Social Hobby 
Science Read 
| Mechanics Read 
Math. Courses 
Math. Liked 
| English Liked 
Science Courses 
Science Liked 


Science Abili- | Science Hobby 
ties Social Hobby 
Science Read 
Mechanics Read 
Math. Courses 
Math. Liked 
| English Liked 
Science Courses 
Science Liked 


Social Studies | Writing Hobby 
Abilities Fiction Read 
History Read 
Government Read 
Music or Art Read 
English Liked 
| Language Courses 
| Soe. Stud. Liked 


Social Studies | Writing Hobby 
Essay Fiction Read 
History Read 
Government Read 
Music or Art Read | 
English Liked 
| Language Courses 
Soc. Stud. Liked 


Humanities Writing Hobby 
References Fiction Read 
History Read 
Government Read 
| Music or Art Read | 
English Liked 
| Language Courses 
Language Liked 


| Beta-Weights and Multiple Correlations 
| Boys Girls 4 
| 3 = 
le 2) 
039 | — .060 |) 
| 365 | | .320 |} 
| || 
.275 |) .654 | — .656 | .465 
— .043 | -180 || 
| | 233 || a 
141 | | 
= | | (057 
184 .530 | — |} .618 | .478 
.091 .335 || 
283 |) .233 |) 
132 
7 
| —.073 || | | || 
145 | | |) 
| 164 |) |) 
|| | .130 | 
— .029 | 
= .026 | 
~ .408 | 301 | — "002 || .266 
7 — .080 || | |} 
313 |) 077) | a 
| | | — .013 || 
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TABLE 4 (Continue 


- Cross- 

Validation Val. Validation Val. 

(Sample 1) a | (Sample 1) Sam- 
ple 2 


| ple 2) 


| Writing Hobby 
| Fiction Read .083 
| History Read — 


Humanities 
Abilities 


| Government Read | — .120 

Music or Art Read | — 
| English Liked 094 
Language Courses .524 
| —.176 


Language Liked 


does the same thing with the samples re- 
versed. 

The validation figures in Tables 4 and 5 
tend, of course, to be higher than the cross- 
validation figures, since they take full ad- 
vantage of chance fluctuation in the cor- 
relation coefficients. The cross-validation 
figures represent a best estimate of the 
true correlation of the tests with a maxi- 
mally predictable combination of experi- 
ence variables. It will be seen that these 
tend to be higher than the correlations of 
the tests with the judgment criteria given 
in Table 3. There can be two reasons for 
this: (a) the judgment of what the tests 
should measure was imperfect, or (b) the 
tests measure something different from 
what they should measure. 

It is particularly true for the social 
studies tests that the judgment validities 
are much lower than the validities based 
on empirically computed weights. This im- 
plies that the social studies tests are related 
to some of the experience variables but not 
very closely to the ones to which they might 
be expected to relate or should relate. In- 
spection of the beta weights in Tables 4 
and 5 shows that number of historical 
books read, number of books on govern- 
ment read, and number of social studies 
courses taken do not have the expected 


importance in predicting the scores on the 
social studies tests. Liking social studies 
courses is an important contributor as ex- 
pected, but the other good ones include 
having a writing hobby, number of lan- 
guage courses taken, and number of books 
of fiction read. This seems to mean that the 
social studies tests are too highly related to 
the purely verbal or communication abili- 
ties rather than to the more specialized 
abilities or understandings needed in the 
social studies field. However, the correla- 
tions in Tables 1 and 2 suggest that, if ver- 
bal variance as defined by the verbal sec- 
tion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test were 
partialled out of the social studies test 
scores, beta weights for the number of 
books read about history and government 
would become more prominent. 


Discussion and Conclusions 

Although we are studying experience 
variables with the intention of judging the 
effect of experience on test scores, we can- 
not assume that high test scores for a cer- 
tain group are necessarily caused by the 
special experiences of that group. For ex- 
ample, Table 1 shows a positive correla- 
tion between number of language courses 
taken and all of the experimental tests. 
What evidence is there that the language 
experience directly affected the test scores? 
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TABLE 5 
CorreLaTIONs Or EXPERIMENTAL Test Scores WITH EXPERIENCE 
Criteria WEIGHTED ror Maximum PREDICTABILITY, WEIGHTING 
Basep oN Sampie 2 


Beta-Weights and Multiple Correlations 
Boys Girls 
Test | Experience Variables 
Cross- | | Cross- 
| B | Validation | Val. | 8 Validation Val 
| | (Sample 2) | (Sam- | (Sample 2) | (Sam- 
| | ple 1) | | ple 1) 
Science Glos- Science Hobby | |) 215 
sary Writing Hobby .274 | 219 || 
Science Read | | | 
Math. Courses } .202 || 
Math. Liked | .071 || | -500 .158 656 596 
Language Courses _- 338 | 
Science Courses — |] 454A 


Science Liked 


Language Courses | — | 242 
Science Courses | 
Science Liked 


Science Abili- | Science Hobby 170 
ties Writing Hobby | 283 | 
Science Read 144 || | 
| Math. Courses || 
Math. Liked | | -584 -549 «500 


Social Studies | Writing Hobby ) ) 
Abilities Social Hobby — 
| Fiction Read | 099 |} 155 
| History Read 187 |} .534 .536 | — .022 427 439 
Government Read | — .043 || 
Language Courses | .166 | 147 || 
Soc. Stud. Liked } 37 |) 


Social Studies | Writing Hobby 


Essay Social Hobby — | 081 | | 
Fiction Read | — 028 | | .040 
History Read | .127|> .385 | .331 | —.010 .309 .312 
Government Read | — .060 || |_- 
| Language Courses .145 || | |  .089 | 
Soc. Stud. Liked | 2)) 


| | 
Humanities Writing Hobby 245 |) .231 |) 
References | Fiction Read 106 | | 056 || | 
| History Read — .122 || 
Music or Art Read | .188 |} .555 | .457 | .452 
English Liked | .053 | “013 || | 
| Language Courses | . 264 210 || 
| Language Liked .012 |} | | — | ; 
| 
Humanities | Writing Hobby : | |—. 
Abilities Fiction Read | | —.041 
| History Read | || | 
| Music or Art Read | —.011 |} .534 | .562| 022 |} | .425 
| English Liked | —.015 | | .300 || 
| Language Courses .299 | ,218 |} 
Language Liked | | 
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Let us assume that the special experi- 
ences being considered in this study have 
relatively little effect on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test.-This is a reasonable as- 
sumption, because these tests are known to 
be relatively noncoachable. (Dear, 1958; 
Dyer, 1953; French, 1955) This assump- 
tion makes it possible to get some idea of 
the kind of student who undergoes each 
experience. Reference again to Table 1 
shows that the number of language courses 
taken has a very substantial correlation 
with Scholastic Aptitude Test scores. This 
suggests that the language experience may 
have had no effect on the experimental 
test scores, since the high correlation be- 
tween these tests and the number of lan- 
guage courses taken can be accounted for 
by the fact that the students electing five 
years of languages are well above average 
in verbal and mathematical aptitude. 

On the other hand, the number of science 
courses taken correlates well with the sci- 
ence experimental scores, but does not cor- 
relate appreciably with either section of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. In this case, 
since the experimental scores are not ac- 
counted for by the general scholastie ap- 
titude of students electing science, it seems 
probable that the science courses or some 
other experiences associated with students 
who take four years of science are respon- 
sible for the high test scores. Partial cor- 
relations were used to demonstrate this 
effect in more detail, but the figures ob- 
tained are not essential to this article. 

The results of this study indicate that 
science experience is well represented in 
the tests. In connection with the variable, 
number of science courses taken, the pre- 
liminary screening study suggests that the 
effect on the test scores is present for 
physies and chemistry but not for general 
science and biology. Since general science 
is almost universally taken by high school 
students, little discrimination by this vari- 
able could be expected. The low relation- 
ship with taking biology is less easy to 
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understand, since biology was well repre- 
sented among the test items. 

The humanities tests, as might be ex- 
pected, have high relationships with writ- 
ing and reading activities. However, their 
lack of relationship with music and art 
hobbies confirms what the nature of the 
tests seems to indicate: namely, that schol- 
arly appreciation and knowledge of music 
and art were being measured rather than 
talent or skill. 

The social studies tests are so highly 
verbal that they also measure writing and 
general reading activities rather than ex- 
perience specific to the social studies. A 
real challenge in test construction will be 
to produce a test of understanding in the 
field of social studies which is not too highly 
verbal. The low relationship with courses 
other than American history is a finding 
that is consistent with the emphasis to be 
found in the test items. 

The results of this study can be taken 
as a demonstration that, when a test is to 
be evaluated in terms of its relationship 
to multiple experiences (or criteria), use- 
ful information on what the test actually 
measures can be had by computing the 
multiple correlation with experience vari- 
ables and cross-validating if possible. How- 
ever, the only way to evaluate how well 
the test measures what it should measure 
requires use of weights that have been de- 
cided upon in advance. 
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THE EFFECT OF AN INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


Can a beginning course in psychology in- 
crease self-understanding? While instruc- 
tors frequently assert that it can, or at 
least should, little research has been pub- 
lished showing that it actually does (Birney 
& McKeachie, 1955). The purpose of this 
paper is to report the results of a study de- 


signed to help answer the question. 


MetTHOD 


Four introductory psychology classes 
were investigated. All of these pursued the 
same one-semester course, Which was part 
of a two-year general education program 
in the Division of General Studies at the 
University of Illinois. (While the Division 
is an integral part of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, its courses are open to 
and attract students from a wide variety of 
colleges within the University.) A major 
objective of the course was to help students 
understand their own behavior. 

Following a one-week orientation to the 
nature of psychology, these topics were 
studied: perception (two weeks), motiva- 
tion (three weeks), learning (three weeks), 
intelligence (three weeks), and personality 
(five weeks). 

Classes attended lectures two hours a 
week, with each half of the class also meet- 
ing as a separate discussion section for an 
additional two hours a week. A basic text, 
supplementary references, and films ampli- 
fied the scope of the lectures and discus- 
sions. The same instructor taught all four 
classes over a period of four consecutive 
semesters. 

A 37-item “self-insight” scale, developed 
by Gross (1948), was administered to each 

1A briefer version of this paper was pre- 


sented on September 1, 1958, at the conven- 
tion of the APA in Washington, D. C. 


University 
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of Illinois 


class at the beginning and end of the 
course. This particular instrument was se- 
lected because some studies concerned with 
the effects of teaching methods had indi- 
cated it had good possibilities for measur- 
ing a rather specific aspect of self-under- 
standing (Gross, 1948b; Ruja, 1954). The 
seale was also given at the beginning and 
end of the semester to a class in verbal 
communication, another course in the Di- 
vision of General Studies. These 97 stu- 
dents were similar to the psychology stu- 
dents in age and college representation. 
Thev had never taken a college course in 
psychology and were not currently enrolled 
in one. The reason for testing them was to 
see what effect general college experience, 
independent of a psychology course, might 
have on the kind of self-insight measured 
in this study. 

The following excerpts from Gross’ de- 
tailed description of his instrument explain 
in part its rationale: “Self-insight is the ac- 
ceptance and admission of both the pres- 
ence and absence of personality traits 
within oneself when this acceptance... 
clashes with one’s feelings of self-esteem” 
(Gross, 1948a, p. 223). “The most severe 
test of self-insight will be found in the abil- 
ity of the individual to accept as true those 
truths which are implicitly or explicitly de- 
nied by social usage and to accept as false 
those falsehoods which are implicitly or ex- 
plicitly affirmed by social usage”. (Gross, 
1948a, p. 222). 

The following sample statements illus- 
trate more specifically the nature of the 
scale: “I have criticized other people for 
saying things which I might very well 
have said myself.” “Occasionally I have 
sexual thoughts which I would not like to 
reveal to other people.” “I can as easily 
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laugh at myself as at other people.” “I 
have no feeling of hostility toward anyone.” 
According to Gross, an individual will re- 
veal his degree of self-insight by the manner 
in which he responds to statements like 
these. For example, strong agreement with 
the item, “I have criticized other people for 
saying things which I might very well have 
said myself,” shows a high degree of self- 
insight. Strong disagreement expresses low 
self-insight. On the other hand, strong 
agreement with the item, “I have no feeling 
of hostility toward anyone,” reveals low 
self-insight. Strong disagreement indicates 
high self-insight. 

Students were asked to respond to each 
of the 37 statements in the scale by choosing 
one of five options: strongly agree, agree, 
uncertain, mildly disagree, and strongly 
disagree. In the scoring procedure origi- 
nally developed by Gross, a 2 or 1 was as- 
signed to responses revealing relatively 
high self-insight, and a —2 or —1 to re- 
sponses showing relatively low self-insight. 
“Uncertain” responses were scored 0. Since 
the present study was planned so as to use 
mean scores in estimating changes in self- 


TABLE 1 

Sevr-Insicut or StupDENTS BEFORE AND 

ArTeR A Course 1N_ INTRODUCTORY 
PsyYCHOLOGY AS COMPARED TO A CoNn- 
TROL Group TAKING A COURSE IN 

VERBAL COMMUNICATION 


; 
| Students in | Students in 
Introductory | Communica- 
| Psychology | tion Course 
| 


Before Course: 


Mean | 117.87 117.30 

SD 16.32 | 13.05 
After Course: 

Mean 121.63 | 117.11 

SD 16.32 | 14.71 
Difference in Means 3.76 | —.19 

t 4.37* | 17 

N | 179 
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insight, a modification of Gross’ scoring 
system was made in order to simplify com- 
putations. This change consisted of elimi- 
nating the negative sign from —1 and —2, 
and changing 0, 1, and 2 to 3, 4, and 5, 
respectively. Thus, for example, strong 
agreement with the statement, “I have no 
feeling of hostility toward anyone,” re- 
ceived 1; mild agreement, 2; uncertainty, 
3; mild disagreement, 4; and strong dis- 
agreement, 5. Accordingly, the higher a 
student’s total score on the scale, the 
greater was his self-insight. 


RESULTS 


As Table 1 shows, psychology students 
made a significant increase in self-insight 
score, the mean change being 3.76 scale 
points. The verbal communication class, 
however, revealed no significant change in 
its mean score. A comparison of the data 
for the two groups shows that the initial 
mean self-insight scores of the psychology 
and the verbal communication students 
were approximately the same at the be- 
ginning of their respective courses. Only 
the psychology students, however, changed 
significantly. It would seem, then, that the 
psychology classes changed as the result of 
taking a course in that subject, and not 
simply because of general college experi- 
ences. 

To discover what relationship might exist 
between knowledge acquired in the psy- 
chology course and increase in self-insight, 
students achieving in the upper half of 
their class were compared with those in the 
lower half. Achievement was measured by 
four objective examinations given during 
the semester, and a comprehensive final ex- 
amination at the end of the course. Results 
of this analysis are described in Table 2. 
The self-insight scores of the two groups 
were approximately the same at the begin- 
ning of the course, the actual difference of 
1.59 having a t value of .65. Upper half 
students increased their self-insight sig- 
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TABLE 2 
Se.r-Insicut or StupENTs ACHIEVING IN Upper AND Lower HALvEs 


or Inrropuctory PsycHoLoGy 


Before Co 


urse After Course 


Upper half (NV = 90) 
Lower half (V = 89) 117.07 


Note.—The higher the score, the greater the self-insight. 


*p <.0l. 


17.08 
15.14 


5.35 | 
2.14 | 


16.69 | 124.01 
15.89 | 119.21 


TABLE 3 
Se.r-Insicgut oF MeN AND WomEN ACHIEVING IN UpPER AND LowER 


Hatves or IntTROD 


Before Course 


Mean 
Score 


Upper half 
Men (N = 57) 
Women (N = 33) 
Lower half 
Men (N = 60) 
Women (N = 29) 


119.37 


ucToRY PsYcHOLOGY 
After Course 


SD Mean 


Score 


SD 


| 


124.70 
122.82 


16.34 | 
17.22 


14.80 
20.37 


15.53 
16.52 


121.25 
115.00 


15.14 
14.24 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Note.—The higher the score, the greater the self-insight. 


*p<.0l 
02> p> 
* 05 > p > 02. 


nificantly by 5.35 scale points. The lower 
half’s increase of 2.14 was not a significant 
gain. 

An analysis was also made of sex differ- 
ences in self-insight change. Men and 
women students achieving in the upper half 
of their class were compared, as were men 
and women in the lower half. Table 3 shows 
these results. Upper-half men and women 
both increased their scores, and to the same 
extent. Lower-half women did not change. 
Lower-half men, however, increased their 
scores significantly, and the amount of 
change (3.37) did not differ significantly 
from that shown by upper-half men (5.33). 
(This difference of 1.96 had a t value of 


48.) It should also be noted that the initial 
scores of both male groups revealed no sig- 
nificant difference, the t value being .51. 


Discussion 


This study has shown that a significant 
increase in self-insight was made by stu- 
dents who completed a one-semester intro- 
ductory psychology course. Since verbal 
communication students did not change, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the psychol- 
ogy course was the effective agent in pro- 
ducing change, and not simply general uni- 
versity experiences. Gain in self-insight 
apparently had a positive relationship to 
the acquisition of course content, as meas- 


xe 
| 
| Mean | Mean | } in | . 
| Score | SD | Score SD | Means 
| | 
1.75 
| 
Difference 
| | 
117.42 | | 5.40 | 2.49» 
| 
| 115.38 | | 38 .20 
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ured by classroom examinations, because 
the total group of students achieving in the 
upper half of their class, on the basis of ex- 
amination scores, gained significantly in 
self-insight, while the total group of stu- 
dents achieving in the lower half did not 
change. 

In addition to the information which was 
actually measured by course examinations, 
however, other kinds of learnings probably 
contributed to increased self-insight, at 
least in the case of one group of students— 
men whose scholastic achievement in the 
course was in the lower half of their class. 
This conclusion is inferred from the fact 
that while both men and women in the 
upper half of their class made significant 
gains in self-insight, men in the lower half 
also gained. This finding does not neces- 
sarily mean, of course, that the increased 
self-insight revealed by the lower-half 
males was independent of any information 
which they acquired from the course. More 
likely, it may mean that some of the knowl- 
edge which influenced them to change, al- 
though learned through taking psychology, 
was simply not measured by the examina- 
tions to any appreciable extent. Or, to state 
this in a slightly different manner, the kind 
of information which the psychology in- 
structor’s tests measured may not have 
been exclusively essential for gaining the 
kind of self-insight measured by Gross’ 
scale. It is also quite possible that retention 
of only a relatively small amount of the 
course content, or acquisition of a rather 
restricted range of information, was suffi- 
cient to result in the attainment of self- 
insight. 

The fact, then, that men whose scholastic 
achievement was in the lower half of their 
class did increase their self-insight makes 
it clear that at least for them a kind of 
course achievement took place that was not 
apparent simply by examining their sub- 
ject matter test scores. Other factors, not 
measured in this study, must also have 


been influential in increasing their self- 
insight. This interpretation, however, must 
be considered again in the light of still an- 
other finding: women achieving in the 
lower half of their class did not change sig- 
nificantly. No data were collected to ex- 
plain why this occurred. Some plausible 
speculations can be invoked, such as differ- 
ences in ability and motivation between 
lower-half men and women. (Motivation 
is a more likely clue.) Further investiga- 
tions should be carried out to see whether 
this particular sex difference was unique 
for this study, or whether similar sex dif- 
ferences would continue to be obtained. For 
the purpose of the present investigation, 
the chief value of the finding that lower- 
half women did not gain in self-insight is 
that it gives more weight to the previously 
stated inference: information acquired in 
the course, as measured by classroom ex- 
aminations, played an important and spe- 
cifie part in influencing self-insight in- 
crease. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, 
a major objective of the psychology course 
was to help students understand themselves 
better. The results of the investigation re- 
ported here indicate that this objective was 
achieved. The actual amount of self-insight 
increase, however, was rather small. Or, to 
state this more accurately, there was much 
less change than the investigator had an- 
ticipated. Perhaps it was unrealistic to have 
expected a greater change from so brief an 
encounter with formal psychology. Then, 
too, half of the course dealt with topics 
which were not as likely to increase the 
kind of self-understanding measured as 
were those of motivation and personality. 
Had this study been carried out in a be- 
ginning course containing more material 
on personality and motivation, greater de- 
grees of change might well have occurred. 

How appropriate was the use of the term 
“self-insight” to describe the changes meas- 
ured in this investigation? This particular 
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label was used because it was the name 
Gross had given to his seale. One might 
reasonably question whether the kinds of 
responses evaluated with this instrument 
really represented “self-insight.” The con- 
cept certainly means quite different things 
to different psychologists; even those who 
would agree on its meaning might argue 
that its use in this study was inappropriate. 
(The reader will probably already have 
noticed the similarity between Gross’ scale 
and the Lie Seale of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory.) The present 
investigator is inclined to think that it 
would be more accurate to employ a spe- 
cific term like “self-acceptance” or “de- 
crease in defensiveness” to describe the 
kinds of changes which were measured. 
Granting the soundness of the foregoing 
objections to the rubric “self-insight,” the 
fact remains that an introductory psychol- 
ogy course was demonstrated to be some- 
what effective in increasing a readily meas- 
urable kind of self-understanding. Since 
self-understanding, of one kind or another, 
is a goal which many instructors, and prac- 
tically all students of psychology subscribe 
to, it would be highly desirable if further 
studies of this kind were made. Such re- 
search could profitably be concerned not 
only with an introductory course similar to 
that described in the present report, but 
with courses organized quite differently. 
Other aspects of self-understanding, calling 
for different kinds of measuring instru- 
ments, should also be investigated. (In the 
case of advanced courses, a more sophisti- 
cated kind of device than that used in the 
present study would probably be neces- 
sary.) As more information of this sort is 
accumulated, teachers of psychology would 


be in a better position to evaluate the ex- 


tent to which their course goals of self- 
understanding are being achieved. 


SUMMARY 


Gross’ self-insight scale was administered 
to 179 undergraduates before and after an 
introductory course in psychology, which 
was part of a two-year general education 
program. The group as a whole showed a 
small but significant increase in its self- 
insight score. Both men and women whose 
scholastic achievement in the course was in 
the upper half of their class increased their 
self-insight scores significantly, and to the 
same extent. In the lower half, men also 
increased self-insight significantly, but 
women did not change. It was concluded 
that changes in self-insight were positively 
related to information acquired from the 
course as measured by objective examina- 
tions, although course learnings not evalu- 
ated by the examinations also probably 
played a part in effecting change. As a con- 
trol measure, Gross’ scale was given to 97 
students before and after a verbal commu- 
nication course, also a part of the general 
education program. No significant change 
in self-insight score occurred. 
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Considerable research in learning effi- 
ciency and retention has been completed 
during the last 50 years. McGeoch and 
Irion (1952, p. 376) cautiously summarized 
their review of research thus: “It seems, 
then, that the slow learner gains no ad- 
vantage in retention from his slowness, 
and that the fast learner is at no disad- 
vantage because of his superior speed.” 
The studies reviewed by McGeoch and 
subsequent research generally include these 
features: the learning task content is non- 
sense syllables, unrelated words or nu- 
merals, pictures or color designs; the slow 
and fast learners are identified according 
to scores made on an initial learning task 
that is common to all the subjects; a va- 
riety of procedures are followed in the 
presentation of the acquisition task, in set- 
ting the interval between acquisition and 
retention, and in securing and treating the 
retention scores in relation to the acquisi- 
tion scores. 

The researchers in the present study, 
different from most previous researchers, 
were concerned with fast and slow learn- 
ers as usually defined in school situations; 
the learning tasks were limited to those 
intimately related to arithmetic learning 
and instruction in the elementary school; 
the learning task was graded to the achieve- 
ment level of each child; and two condi- 
tions of learning and two intervals of 
retention were employed. The primary pur- 

*The research reported herein was per- 
formed pursuant to a contract with the 
United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

*The project was under the direction of 
Klausmeier with Feldhusen and John Check 
serving as research assistants. 


RETENTION IN ARITHMETIC AMONG CHILDREN OF LOW, 
AVERAGE, AND HIGH INTELLIGENCE! 
AT 117 MONTHS OF AGE! 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER AND JOHN F. FELDHUSEN’ 


University of Wisconsin 


pose of this investigation was to test the 
hypothesis: retention of arithmetic learn- 
ing is the same among children of low, 
average, and high intelligence at a mean 
age of 117 months when the original task is 
graded to the learner’s achievement level. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The sample consisted of 20 
boys and 20 girls of low intelligence (WISC 
IQs 56-81), 20 boys and 20 girls of aver- 
age intelligence (WISC IQs 90-110), and 
20 boys and 20 girls of high intelligence 
(WISC IQs 120-146). The low IQ chil- 
dren were drawn from two special class- 
rooms in Madison and ten special class- 
rooms in Milwaukee. Excluded from the 
study were low IQ children exhibiting a 
second handicap to a marked degree or 
definite organic symptoms of retardation 
such as mongolism. The average and high 
IQ children were drawn from 11 regular 
classrooms in Madison. All children had 
birthdates between September 15, 1947 and 
December 15, 1948. The mean age of the 
children at the midpoint of the study, 
February 15, 1958, was 117 months. 

Procedure. A counting and an addition 
task were developed and administered to 
each child individually in a room of the 
school building. Retention measures were 
secured exactly five minutes and approxi- 
mately six weeks after the first acquisition 
measure for each child. 

The procedure for the counting task is 
now presented. Selecting a task at each 
child’s achievement level was accomplished 
by means of a survey test which involved 
a procedure similar to the vocabulary test 
of the Stanford Binet. Each child was asked 
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to count without assistance by 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 
4’s ...22’s in ten steps, i.e., 3’s to 30, 13’s 
to 130, until a level was found where he 
made two consecutive errors, or after en- 
couragement quit or stated he could not go 
farther. Ten numbers or items at this level, 
where he could not count correctly without 
assistance, constituted his new task to be 
learned. He was then taught the ten num- 
bers for a period of 19 minutes. If he 
learned the ten numbers, e.g., 9, 18, 27... 
90 in less than 19 minutes, he was given 
overlearning activities throughout the re- 
maining time. At the end of 19 minutes, he 
was asked to count aloud the ten new num- 
bers he had learned; no assistance was 
given. The total correct was his acquisition 
score. For every child, regardless of level 
of task, the score could vary from 0-10. 
Following the acquisition test, a 5-minute 
reading period ensued for the child. Then, 
the first or 5-minute retention score was 
secured by having the child again count 
the same ten numbers aloud without as- 
sistance. The 6-week retention test was 
identical to the acquisition and the 5-min- 
ute retention test. The 5-minute and the 
6-week retention scores in counting could 
also vary from 0-10 for each child. 

The addition task was started for each 
child approximately 12 weeks after the 
counting task. The survey, teaching, ac- 
quisition, reading period, 5-minute reten- 
tion, and 6-week retention procedures for 
addition were the same as for counting 
except for one variable. As soon as the 
child learned the ten addition items, teach- 
ing was stopped, the acquisition test given, 
and the 5-minute reading period started. 
Thus, in the counting task, both the time 
to learn (19 minutes) and the number of 
items to be learned (ten) were held con- 
stant for all children; this, in turn, per- 
mitted unequal amounts of time for over- 
learning. In the addition task, the number 
of items (ten) taught to and performed 
correctly once by the child was also held 


constant, but time to learn the ten items 
was allowed to vary up to a maximum of 
17 minutes in order to prevent overlearn- 
ing. This purposeful variation of the learn- 
ing arrangement was done to allow test- 
ing of the hypothesis under conditions of 
no overlearning but unequal amount of 
time to learn, and of overlearning but equal 
time to learn. 

Four additional features of the overall 
procedures are now clarified. 

The final placement of items according 
to difficulty levels in the survey tests of 
counting and addition was done after ex- 
tensive review of general research on grade 
placement of arithmetic learnings, of cur- 
riculum guides in arithmetic generally, of 
the specific guides and textbooks in the 
cooperating schools, and tryout with a 
small number of children. The counting 
task levels actually found through the sur- 
vey test ranged from counting by 1’s to 
3’s for the low IQ children, with pennies in 
some instances; for the average IQ, from 
3’s to 16’s; and for the high IQ, from 3’s 
to 23’s. The median levels were counting 
by 2’s, 7’s, and 12’s for the three groups re- 
spectively. The addition task levels for the 
low IQ children ranged from adding dig- 
its to adding 2-place numbers, 2 addends, 
with carrying; 39 of the 40 average IQ 
children added without assistance items in- 
volving 3 addends, 3-place numbers and 
38 had as their new task level adding yards, 
feet, and inches; 33 of the high 1Q group 
also had the same linear measure addition 
with only 3 moving into the level involving 
common fractions and mixed numbers. 

While the child was learning to count, 
any error he made was called to his at- 
tention and corrected. To each of his initial 
correct responses, the researcher usually 
followed immediately with “Right,” “Cor- 
rect,” or “Good,” and with the same words 
to a series of correct responses once learned. 
In the addition task every incorrect re- 
sponse was called to attention and cor- 
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rected; every correct response also was 
called to the child’s attention with words 
as above and as soon as a correct response 
was made, the next of the 10 items was 
started (for further details, see Feldhusen, 
1958). Thus, all ten of the possible ten 
correct responses in each task were rein- 
forced. 

Since the interval between the first pres- 
entation of the counting task and the addi- 
tion task was approximately 12 weeks, it 
was felt that little intertask effect would 
occur, i.e., the counting task would not 
affect the addition task. Had such an effect 
occurred, it was assumed that the results 
of the analysis of the addition task would 
not be affected in such a way as to alter 
the pattern of means and differences since 
all of the children were taught both tasks 
with about the same time interval between 
tasks. 

Six members of a larger research group, 
including the two authors, administered 
the 
sequence. To assure uniformity, a small 
number of children were brought into the 


survey-teaching-acquisition-retention 


learning laboratory as instructional sub- 
jects for the research team. Weekly meet- 
ings were also held to'clarify procedures 
during the six months the data were gath- 
ered. 
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RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations of 
the acquisition, 5-minute retention, and 6- 
week retention scores in the counting and 
the addition tasks are presented in Table 
1. The mean acquisition scores of 7.55, 9.52, 
and 9.65 in counting and of 6.28, 5.70, and 
7.38 in addition suggest that, though the 
task level may have been quite accurately 
identified for each child both in counting 
and in addition, counting a series of ten 
items and adding a series of ten items at 
the identified task level was not equally dif- 
ficult, according to IQ levels. The high IQ 
group shows the highest mean acquisition 
in both tasks; however, the low IQ group 
is lowest in counting (7.55), while the 
average IQ group is lowest in addition 
(5.70). It was previously noted that 38 
of the average and 33 of the high IQ group 
had the same task level in addition—the 
adding of yards, feet, and inches. These 
71 individuals thus had ten identical addi- 
tion items to learn, but the high group 
learned more items than did the average. 

Partly because the mean acquisition 
scores were not the same for the three IQ 
groups, analysis of covariance (Edwards, 
1950) was used in testing the hypothesis. 
Also, analysis of covariance was used be- 
eause of the high correlations between ac- 
quisition, and 5-minute retention scores, as 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF AcQuISITION, 5-MINUTE RETENTION, AND 
6-Week RETENTION Scores IN COUNTING AND ADDITION 


Counting 


40 Low IQ 
40 Av. IQ 
40 High IQ 


1.14 


— 
5-Min. Ret. 6-Wk. 


2.90; 5.28 
7.10 
7.98) 


Addition 


Ret. Acq. 5-Min. Ret. 6-Wk. Ret. 


3.11, 6.28) 2.78) 6.18) 2.92) 4.80) 2.83 
2.90) 5.70) 2.36 6.00, 2.57) 3.15, 1.59 
2.77, 7.38) 1.90) 7.88 1.81, 5.23) 3.25 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACQUISITION AND RETENTION Scores 
IN AND ADDITION 


“Adding 


Acquisition Acquisition Acquisition 
and 6-Wk. and 5-Min. and 6-Wk. 


| 

Ret. Ret. 


IQ Level N | 
| 


Low 
Average 
High 
Total 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR ACQUISITION, 5-MINUTE RETENTION, AND 6-WEEK 
RETENTION MEASURES IN COUNTING AND ADDITION WITH ACQUISITION 
THE CovARIATE 
Analysis Area | Source of Variation 


| 
| 


Acquisition & 5- Min. Adjusted means 
Ret.: Counting Within groups 
Total 
Acquisition & 6-Wk. | Adjusted means 
Ret.: Counting | Within groups 
Total 
Acquisition & 5-Min.| Adjusted means 
Ret.: Addition Within groups 
Total 
Acquisition &6-Wk.| Adjusted means 
Ret.: Addition Within groups : .598 
Total 
ad F ‘or significance at the .05 level, F must equal or anit 3.08; for detienn at the 1 ed, 4.80. | The 01 level 
of significance is required for acceptance or rejection of the hyp~thesis. 


shown in Table 2. These relatively high cor- TABLE 4 

relations suggest indirectly that the pro- ADJUSTED MEANS FOR RETENTION IN 

CoUNTING AND ADDITION WITH 

First ACQUISITION SCORES AS 
THE COVARIATE 


cedures used in surveying, teaching, and 
measuring acquisition and 5-minute reten- 
tion were quite accurate. 

The results of the four analyses of co- | Counting | Addition 
variance for the acquisition and two re- 
tention measures in counting and in ad- IMinute| Week |Minute| Week 
dition are shown in Table 3. With 2 and 116 
degrees of freedom as shown, an F of ap- 
proximately 3.08 is required for significance 
at the .05 level and of approximately 4.80 
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for the .01 level. No F obtained is suffi- 
ciently large to be significant at the .01 
level. The .01 level was required for ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the hypothesis, but 
differences at the .05 level are reported. 

The Fs of 3.24 and 3.60 are significant 
beyond the .05 but not at the .01 level. 
Table 4 shows that for addition the ad- 
justed mean scores for 5-minute retention 
and 6-week retention by IQ groups were as 
follows: low IQ, 6.34, 4.90; average IQ, 
6.69, 3.60; high IQ, 7.03, 4.67. Table 4 also 
gives the adjusted retention means for 
counting by IQ group and for 5-minute and 
6-week retention as follows: low, 8.40 and 
5.35; average, 9.03 and 6.78; and high, 
9.08 and 7.60. 

Since no F was significant at the .01 
level, the researchers conclude that re- 
tention of arithmetic learning is the same 
among children of low, average, and high 
intelligence at a mean age of 117 months 
when the original task is graded to the 
learner’s achievement level. 


SuMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypothesis that retention of arithmetic 
learning is the same among children of low, 
average, and high intelligence when the 
original task is graded to the learner’s 
achievement level. The two graded arith- 
metic tasks were ten items in counting and 


ten items in addition at a difficulty level 
found appropriate for each child. The con- 
ditions of learning were with time and num- 
ber of items held constant in the counting 
task; but in the addition task time was 
permitted to vary to eliminate overlearn- 
ing. In both tasks, the correct response to 
each item was reinforced during initial 
learning. The interval between acquisition 
and 5-minute retention was under complete 
control of the researchers, while the in- 
terval between 5-minute and 6-week re- 
tention was under no control. The interval 
between the counting and the addition task 
was 12 weeks. Using analysis of covariance, 
the researchers found no difference among 
means of the three IQ groups significant 
at the .01 level and conclude that reten- 
tion is the same for the three groups as 
hypothesized. 
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for the .01 level. No F obtained is suffi- 
ciently large to be significant at the .01 
level. The .01 level was required for ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the hypothesis, but 
differences at the .05 level are reported. 

The Fs of 3.24 and 3.60 are significant 
beyond the .05 but not at the .01 level. 
Table 4 shows that for addition the ad- 
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5.35; average, 9.03 and 6.78; and high, 
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level, the researchers conclude that re- 
tention of arithmetic learning is the same 
among children of low, average, and high 
intelligence at a mean age of 117 months 
when the original task is graded to the 
learner’s achievement level. 
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ditions of learning were with time and num- 
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task; but in the addition task time was 
permitted to vary to eliminate overlearn- 
ing. In both tasks, the correct response to 
each item was reinforced during initial 
learning. The interval between acquisition 
and 5-minute retention was under complete 
control of the researchers, while the in- 
terval between 5-minute and 6-week re- 
tention was under no control. The interval 
between the counting and the addition task 
was 12 weeks. Using analysis of covariance, 
the researchers found no difference among 
means of the three IQ groups significant 
at the .01 level and conclude that reten- 
tion is the same for the three groups as 
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